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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Stand Up, Please! (p. 6) 
A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 


To give students the “know-how” 
for making and listening to oral re- 
ports. . 


Note to Teachers 


In presenting an oral report students 
develop the ability to (1) think 
straight, (2) present ideas clearly, (3) 
entertain people, (4) -win respect, (5) 
develop poise, (6) think fast in emer- 
gencies. Listening to reports helps stu- 
dents to (1) absorb information, (2) 
evaluate ideas, (3) take notes accu- 
rately, (4) become more interesting 
conversationalists. A good report takes 
advance planning and practice. Stu- 
dents should use the “Golden Rule 
method” of listening—be sympathetic 
to the speaker, listen quietly and 
critically; take notes. 


Motivation 


Is it important to be able to speak 
effectively? What are some _illustra- 
tions to show that adults are fre- 
quently called on to make speeches 
and give reports? (Women’s clubs, 
business clubs, conventions, political 
meetings, hobby’ clubs, ‘church gather- 
ings, civic organizations, etc.) 

What are some examples in school 
where oral reports are often called 
for? (Clubs, class reports, assembly 
programs, school banquets, student 
council meetings, etc.) 


Procedure 


1. Read and discuss “Stand Up, 
Please!” 

2. A student committee presents a 
series of wrong-way demonstrations on 
how not to make oral reports. A nar- 
rator points out what the demonstra- 
tors are doing. The chairman then dis- 
cusses the blackboard rules for the 
tight way. Here are some topics which 





would make “horrible-example” dem- 
onstrations: 

Student who begins his talk by his 
seat; student who rushes to the 
speakey’s stand; student who makes 
excuses about his speech, says a-ah-ah; 
student who memorizes talk and gives 
sing-song recitation, or forgets what he 
wants to say; student who fusses with 
beads, etc., looks at ceiling or floor 
instead of audience; student who 
doesn’t know subject and who repeats 
information; student who gives a poor 
conclusion and rushes away from 
speaker’s stand. Also imitate speakers 
with a nasal twang, with a Westerner’s 
rolling “r,” and the Southerner’s habit 
of dropping consonants. 

3. Plan an oral reports program. The 
chairman puts on the blackboard a 
list of suitable topics for reports 
(sports, hobbies, part-time jobs, pet 
peeves, etc.). Students then discuss 
the topics and choose the ones they 
find intriguing. For the student who 
is inexperienced at report-making and 
for the shy student, suggest reports 
which call for demonstrations and the 
use of some props. This gives the stu- 
dents something to do with their hands 
and makes report-giving easier. Sug- 
gested topics: 

a. Summer _ fashions for boys and 
girls; how to shine shoes; how to tie 
a bow tie; how to brush and care for 
your hair; how to care for finger nails; 
how to apply make-up; and what to 
wear in the daytime and evening. 

b. How to make things. (How to 
build bird houses, cupboards, book 
racks; how to make homemade ice 
cream, summer soft drinks; how to 
give a summer sports party, picnic, 
etc.; how to make presents with a 
needle and thread; how to make gifts 
in a hobby shop.) 

c. How to garden. 

d. How to earn money in the sum- 
mertime. 

For slow or beginning students, the 
first oral reports should be very short 


and everything should be done to in- 
sure student success which leads to 
the growth of self-confidence. 

4. During the program of oral re- 
ports: 

a. Chairman calls on individuals for 
reports; class takes notes. 

b. Chairman calls for class discus- 
sion after each report. 

c. Student “Board of Experts” makes 
suggestions for improving oral reports. 

d. Students volunteer to listen to 
and to rate speakers on the radio, at 
public lectures, assemblies, etc. Report 
to class. 


Checking Yourself (p. 8) 


A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN. 


Announce that the rules for check- 
ing accounts (especially for special 
checking accounts) vary with the in- 
dividual banks. 


Aims 
To point out the advantages of a 
checking account; to show students 


how to start one and how to use one 
effectively. 


Student Activities 


Mimeograph (or have students copy 
the form of) a typical bank check with 
the stub. Students may then practice 
writing checks. 

Send a student committee to inter- 
view a local bank teller to discover the 
rules for opening a checking account. 
(Ask him to explain how checks are 
cleared through’ the Federal Reserve 
Banks and to show checks with the 
cancellations stamped on the back.) 

Each student writes his name sev- 
eral ways (Mary Smith, Mary Jane 
Smith, Mary J. Smith) to determine 
which would be the best signature for 
her. Then students practice writing 
their signatures uniformly and legibly. 


Discussion Questions 

Why do people open checking ac- 
counts? Why do many banks offer 
special checking account services in 
addition to having regular checking 





Coming—Next Week 


(Last Issue) 
May 25, 1949 
Major article: 
sion. 
“How to ” Series: 
accounts and credit. 


Critical Judgment Series on Radio, 
No 8: Television. 


Round-table discus- 


Charge 


Reading Series: Humor in poetry; 
quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Social notes. 

Practice Makes Perfect: 
quizzes on grammar, spelling, 
capitalization, forming plurals, 
and pronunciation; crossword 
puzzle. 


Semester 











accounts? Why should you be careful 
to make your checks readable and ac- 
curate? 


Note to Teachers 


In some high schools the business 
department students make out the 
checks for the School Activity Fund 
under the supervision of a_ business 
teacher.“ This gives valuable experi- 
ence in a life situation. 


Editorial (p. 5) 


Marion K. Sanders, editor of Amer- 
ika, U. S. Government magazine for 
Russia, tells of her writing experience. 

Note that she believes that writers 
should study many subjects. Work ex- 
perience—summer jobs—helps the fu- 
ture writer to store up valuable life 
experiences. A summer job waiting on 
tables, weeding vegetables, or driving 
a truck may prove a “gold mine” of 
information for a person who wants to 
become a writer. 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 
Aim 
To point out that students may en- 


joy life without playing impractical 
“practical” jokes on people. 


Student Activities 


1. Make a list of instances where 
practical jokes have caused harm to 
someone, damage to property, or un- 
due loss of work time. (A person hurts 
himself falling because someone trips 
him, etc.) 

2. Give examples of some innocent 
“gags” which make life fun but cause 


no damage. (Asking a rookie for a left- 
handed monkey wrench in shop class, 
etc.) 


Note to Teachers 


This is a good opportunity to con- 


trast typical student conduct in school 
with conduct in a business office or 
factory. Some beginning workers come 


to the working world with an imma-: 


ture attitude—joking, “kidding,” etc.— 
which slows up their progress on the 
job. 


Radio Goes to School (p. 10) 


The radio editor visits Barringer 
High School (Newark, New Jersey) 
where students know their radio. 
(Newark schools have their own FM 
station.) Barringer High has a Radio 
Workshop which students may take as 
an elective course for credit. 


You Wrote It! (p. 11) 


Encourage students with a “knack” 
for writing poetry to record their im- 
pressions of summer in verse. Possibly 
an assembly program of poetry and 
music may be arranged in the fall. 

The Poetry Club in Wetmore High 
School, Torrington, Conn., publishes a 
literary annual of the best poems and 
other creative writing of its members. 
(Advertising is sold to local merchants 
to pay for the cost of the project.) 

The editor of Practical English’s “You 
Wrote It!” welcomes student contribu- 
tions for the fall issues. 


Letter Perfect (p. 13) 
Aim 
To show students how to write and 


how to answer letters of adjustment 
(complaint). 


Student Activities 


1. Suppose you're the advertising 
manager of the high school newspaper. 
The World Pencil Company (303 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 5, Ill.) writes 
you to complain that their advertise- 
ments are not being placed on the back 
page of the newspaper as the company 
hoped they would be. Write a suitable 
answer. 


2. You’re chairman of the senior 
class’ picture committee. The Hall 
Studio writes a letter of complaint be- 
cause your class chose an out-of-town 
photographer for the senior class pic- 
tures. Write a suitable answer. 

8. You're chairman of the junior 
class ring committee. The rings arrive, 


a 3 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS WINNERS! 


Our annual Student Achievement 
issue will be published May 25, and } 
will contain announcements of prize. |) 
winners in the 1949 Scholastic 
Awards and some selected samples 
of their work. 

Teachers and students desiring 
extra copies of this student issue | J 
should order them in advance. The | 
price is 10 cents per copy for 1 to 
25 copies; 7 cents per copy for 26 
to 49 copies; 5 cents per copy for 
50 or more copies—all mailed to 
one address. 

A special combination order of | 
the Student Achievement issues of 
all five Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines (Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, Practical English, Literary 
Cavalcade, and Junior Scholastie) | 
may be obtained for 25 cents. Each 
of our classroom magazines will 
feature different types of student” 
work. Send orders to: Subscription 
Service Department, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio, — 








but you're not satisfied with the ship 
ment. Some students received rin 
which were not the right size for the 
(probably the students’ fault in orde 
ing). Write a letter of adjustment. 





Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (pp. 15, 1 


l-was; 2- 
7-are; 8-wer 


Watch Your Language: 
8-is; 4-was; 5-is; 6-are; 
9-was; 10-was. 


Are You Spellbound?: 1-steal; 2-It¥ 
8-You’re; 4-There; 5-or; 6-past; 7-allowedj 
8-seem; 9-feat; 10-stationery; 11-it’s; 
your; 13-they’re; 14-passed; 15-steel. 


Surprise Endings: 1-pianos sound; 2-(n@ 
a) broncos; 3-piccolos; 4-heroes; 5-to 
toes; 6-sopranos irritate; 7-(no a) radiogy 
8-mosquitoes; 9-torpedoes; 10-(no a) potie 
toes; 1l-m’s; 12-Messrs.; 13-attorneys; 144 
Misses; 15-Eskimos are (no a) good hunts 
ers. 


Words to the Wise:’ 1-( went at break 
neck speed) e; 2-(nestling in the trees} 
8; ——— pines) b; 4-( The proud papaj] 
j; 5-( better half ) d; 6-(gave us a 10 
ciation h; 7-(blessed event) i; 8-bad 
bling brook) a; 9-(tired but happy) § 
10-(sun sinking in the west) c. 


Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” 


You Wrote It!: A. 1-fizz, gurgle, bubl 
2-pale rhyming with sale and gingerd 
3-“At night the reds and yellows of ti 
mills reflect in the sky/ As if a painter 
brush had touched it and left it there for 
us.”; 4-location (line 7) rhyming 

occupation (line 8). 
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PVE TESTED ALMOST EVERY MAKE OF CAR 
THERE IS, AND BELIEVE ME I'VE NEVER te 
FELT MORE RESPONSIVE POWER THAN YOU 4aF =< 
GET IN FORD'S GREAT ENGINES, V-8 OR SIX. Nae. 
We. AG € } 
S i. 


—*< 








THAT SMOOTH FEELING COMES 
FROM FORD'S “HYDRA-COIL” 
FRONT SPRINGS WORKING 
WITH FORD'S NEW “PARA-FLEX” 
REAR SPRINGS! 


YOU'D ALMOST THINK 
THIS ROAD WAS 
JUST PAVED! 
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| NEVER FELT 
SUCH SMOOTH, 
EASY BRAKES! 


THEY'RE 
“MAGIC ACTION” 
KING-SIZE BRAKES 

AND THEY OPERATE 
UP TO 35% EASIER! 












THAT NEW “FEEL” 
ISN'T ALL, JACK 
- « « FORD HAS 
BEEN SELECTED 

AS THE “FASHION 

CAR OF THE 


FOR 
AL ESPER 


FOROS CHIER 
TEST DRIVER 


TELLS JACK 





WHEN YOU GIVE 
HER THE GUN, 
YOU GO! 

















SHE RIDES STEADY 
EVEN IN THIS 
| CROSSWIND! 














THAT'S WHERE 
FORD'S LOWER 
by: he CENTER OF 
: GRAVITY PAYS 
OFF. 











THIS BIG 
WINDSHIELD 1S SWELL 
—I CAN SEE AS 
WELL AS THOSE 
ly GUYS UP THERE! 








AND YOU CAN SEE 
WHAT'S COMING FROM - 
BEHIND, TOO, WITH 3 
THAT 88% BIGGER 
REAR WINDOW. 



















White sidewall tires, optionol of emt 











THE NEW “FEEL” AND THE NEW “LOOK"— 
NOW I KNOW WHAT FORD OWNERS 
ARE RAVING ABOUT. 





Sa amen 


Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “Hew 
to be an Expert Driver.” Use post card or clip tit 


New, easy way coupon. FORD MOTOR CO., 2904 Schaefer Mis 
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NB, 54 What 
iy / You Please! 


..- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


Each week I welcome Practical Eng- 
lish. Your magazine has aroused my 
respect, interest, and cooperation be- 
cause of its personality. Yes, I think a 
magazine can have a personality. Yours 
has! This is evidenced in the magnetic, 
up-to-date style of writing that sustains 
interest from the first to the last page, 
by its tactful manner which promotes 
improvement without resentment, and 
by its practicality. The “Marks of Ma- 
turity” editorials are excellent examples 
of the latter. 

My English teacher, who admires 
your magazine, has encouraged his 
pupils to contributé to it. In fact, he 
has offered extra credit to any student 
who has something published in it. In 
» addition to P. E.’s having a personality, 
| please prove that it is “human,” too— 
' by publishing this letter. 

Since I am a senior, this is my last 
Opportunity to read a contribution of 
mine in Practical English. I am also 
enclosing two short articles. One, en- 
titled “My Day,” proves that Eleanor 
Roosevelt does not have a corner on 
eventful days. The other, “The House,” 
shows how simple a story can be. 

Lovic W. Hobby 
Henry Grady H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 





Our editors enjoyed both “My Day” 
and “The House,” and we're sorry that 
they arrived after our last “You Wrote 
It” page for this year had gone to press. 
But look for one of Lovic’s contribu- 
tions in an early fall issue. Meantime, 
we salute Lovic for a letter that has 
“personality”!—Ed. 


p * 2 * 
So 4 Dear Editor: 


_———— Marilynn Watt of San Diego, Callif., 
the book: “tw CTiticized “February Afternoon” (Feb. 
ato 23). I thought this was the best short 
story you have published this year. The 

story impressed me with how boys will 
do something wrong and later find out 
that it was the most horrible thing they 
stote____— ld have done. 

Robert Lydon 

Grand Haven (Mich.) H. S. 
(Continued on next page) 


»s, optional ot exit 


LIMI 





Ask to see the “Pick Pocket’ at the 


MacGregor Goldsmith distributor in your town. 


Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 3) 


Dear Editor: 

Our class thoroughly enjoyed your 
“Marks of Maturity” series. At first, J 
was surprised at what made the marks, 
but after thinking it over, I realized 
that you were right. 

Bonnie Clark 
. Franklin H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 

It was love at first sight when I first 
read Practical English two years ago. I 
haven’t missed a single issue since then. 
I especially like “Practice Makes Per- 
fect.” It brings back the English we 
learned in the lower grades, but which 
most of us have forgotten. 

Pauline Cressler 
St. Joseph's H. S., Lisle, Il. 


Dear Editor: 

I think your magazine is swell, but 
where do you get those corny jokes? I 
don’t- blame you for putting them on 
the last page! 

Larry Pepper 
Bexley (Ohio) H. S. 


We get a lot of them from high 
school newspapers, Larry. But we still 
welcome contributions to our “Laughs” 


column from ouf readers. Would any- 
one like to supply us with a definition 
of what makes a good joke? Along with 
your definition, we'd love to hear what 
you consider the funniest story you’ve 
ever heard.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

“Say What You Please!” is one of 
your best columns. It not only gives 
your readers an opportunity to tell you 
what they think of your magazine, but 
it is interesting and often amusing. It 
also demonstrates the good sportsman- 
ship of Practical English. 

Margaret Gomez 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

If this is to be a young people’s mag- 
azine, it would be nice if you had a 
page in the back to get teen-agers’ 
opinions on various subjects. For in- 
stance: “Boys—do you think girls’ skirts 
should be shorter?” or “Girls—-what do 


- you think of crew cuts?” 


Dolly Luninger 
West View H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We already have two columns for 
just that purpose, Dolly—“Jam Session” 
once a month and “Say What You 
Please!” every week. Pick your subject, 
and let’s hear from you.—Ed. 





WYOMING 


here are so many ways to have 

fun on a Wyoming vacation’ - 
So many places to-go... so 
many things tosee. Yellowstone 
Park... Tetons... the Big Horn 
Mountains... The Snowy 
Range! Exciting pack trips to 
primitive mountain reaches. 
Horseback riding from the 
country’s finest dude ranches. 
And talk about real fishing . . 
miles of trout-packed mountain 
streams and lakes. You're going 
to like Wyoming. For colorful 
booklets and vacation informa- 


tion, write 








Col. H. C. Anderson, 
Secy.-M 


Commerce and Industry : 
oe 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. e 
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OUR COVER BOY is Galen En- 
gel, 17, senior at Fountain City 
(Wisc.) High School and a na- 


-tional 4-H Poultry Champion. In 


Galen’s arms is one of his prize- 


’ winning White Leghorn roosters, 


one of 15 breeds of chickens raised 
on the Engel farm. 

The story of Galen’s success is 
rooted deeply in the 345-acre dairy 
farm which he helps run with his 
father and two hired hands. Galen’s 
grandfather started the farm in 
1898. ; 

o e * 
DOWNS AND UPS. Galen was 
nine years old when he began his 
4-H work—with 100 baby chicks 
and plenty of determination. 

At the end of his first year of 
chicken raising, he won a first prize 
for a display booth at the county 
fair and a second place in the 
poultry exhibit. Galen put his prof- 
its back into the business during his 
second year and expanded the flock, 
adding Barred Rocks to his New 
Hampshire Reds. 

At the start of his third year 
Galen had 100 laying hens and 500 
chicks. He kept his flock at about 
that number until last year when he 
increased its size to 1,000. 

But Galen’s poultry business was 
not without setbacks. In 1946 an 
owl worked its way into the brooder 
house. By morning 350 chickens 
had piled into a corner and smoth- 
ered, ruining Galen’s 4-H poultry 
project for that year. However, in 
the same year Galen won honors in 
the meat animal, farm and home 
service, and electricity divisions of 
4-H. 

Galen sloughed off his misfortune 
and started again, reminding him- 
self that “others have troubles too.” 

° ¢ ° 

BETTERING THE BEST. 1948 
was Galen’s banner year, when he 
swept all awards right to the top. 
He was named outstanding agricul- 
tural 4-H Club member in the coun- 
ty, took state honors in poultry, and 
on the basis of his records was 
picked a national 4-H winner to re- 
ceive an all-expense trip to the 4-H 
Congress and a $200 scholarship 
presented each year by Dearborn 
Motors of Detroit, Michigan. 

Galen will take an agricultural 
course at the University of Wiscon- 


sin and then fo “back to the farm.”, 


“Why shouldn’t I?” he says. “Just 
look at this farm!” 

Galen is rightfully proud of the 
farm he will inherit some day and 
besides he has adopted the 4-H 
motto for his own: “Make the Best 


Better.” 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH » 


She Tells the Truth 


Marion K. Sanders, Editor of Amerika 


idea of what real, everyday life in the 

U. S. is like; and they get many false 
impressions from reading Russian news- 
papers and magazines. But Russians 
who can buy a monthly magazine called 
Amerika are getting a clearer picture of 
how we live in the U. S. 

Amerika is put out by the United 
States State Department and is sold in 
Russia by official permission of the Russian government. 

“We send our articles to Russia to be translated into up- 
to-date Russian,” Mrs. Marion K. Sanders, editor of Amer- 
ika, told us. “The articles are returned here and checked 
by Russian language experts; then the magazines are print- 
ed and sent back to Russia. 

“We hope that helping others to learn the truth about 
the U. S. is opening one door to peace,” Mrs. Sanders ex- 
plained. “We have permission from the Russian govern- 
ment to sell 50,000 copies of Amerika a month; but these 
are read over and over. 

“Russians seem to be most interested in reading about 
our schools; popular science {which is not discussed in Rus- 
sian magazines]; voting; the everyday lives of people; and 
our methods of doing things.” 

Amerika was started four years ago while Mrs. Sanders 
was working in the Government’s overseas information pro- 
gram. A year later when she became editor, she added an- 
other interesting job to her writing career. 

“{ decided to be a writer back in high school {Horace 
Mann, N. Y. C.],” Mrs. Sanders said. “I wrote for the school 
paper and year book. I received my greatest encourage- 
ment from my high school English teachers. 

“At Wellesley [College] I made the mistake of taking few 
courses about anything other than writing and literature. 
A writer should try to get information about as many sub- 
jects as possible.” After graduation she tackled the field of 
journalism. She sold feature stories to newspapers, short 
stories to magazines, wrote a detective novel, and held vari- 
ous jobs in the public information field. During World 
War II she joined the Government’s Office of War Infor- 
mation. 

_ “In each issue of Amerika we present various sides of life 
in the U. S.,” Mrs. Sanders pointed out. A color photo of a 
boy fishing is on the front cover of a recent issue; the back 
cover shows men servicing an oil well. Topics of some of 
the articles are: soil conservation; retail stores; an interview 
with a window washer of a skyscraper; amusement parks; 
a story about the Gettysburg Address; the legend-of Johnny 
Appleseed, and efforts to control infantile paralysis. 


Pie PEOPLE in Russia have any 
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ILLY MARTINO gasped. Raleigh 
Mi Dickson whistled. “Maybe we 
don’t have an English class to- 
day,” he suggested. “Looks as if the 
home ec department’s giving a banquet 
in our room.” 

“Come in and sit down,” Silvia 
Green, student chairman, laughed. 
“The dining room table is a part of the 
program—oral reports, you know!” 

“Where’s the food?” Raleigh ques- 
tioned as he stared at a sign marked 
Speakers’ Table. 

There was a buzz of conversation as 
the students of English V swarmed 
inte the room. 

Silvia faced the group and waited 
to get attention. .“Let’s pretend that 
we're at the annual Student Awards 
Banquet,” Silvia explained. “At the 
head of the Speakers’ Table is Donald 
Kleckner, president of the Student 
Council. 

“Don will act as toastmaster and in- 
troduce our speakers. On Don’s right 
is Lena Belle Klotz who’s just been 
chosen ‘woman-of-the-year’ by the 
Adams High faculty. On Don’s left is 
Allen Fox, the ‘man-of-the-year.’ Both 
will give ten-minute speeches. Okay, 
Don?” 

Don tapped his water glass with his 
knife and cleared his throat. “It is my 
honor and privilege tonight,” Don be- 
gan, “to introduce to you a person who 
needs no introduction. I refer to none 
other than the ‘woman-of-the-year,’ 
Miss Lena Belle Klotz. 

“Lena Belle has always been a prod- 
igy,” Don continued. “In the first 
grade; she could play chop sticks on 
the piano with one hand while writing 
the multiplication table with the other.” 
He paused and cleared his throat again. 
“Lena Belle has made an outstanding 
record in school. She has belonged to 
14 clubs, taken part in 21 other activi- 
ties, and made a scholastic average of 
96.7. I will now name the clubs she’s 
belonged to and give the offices she’s 
held.” 

Don paused. Three _ unidentified 
“speakers” at the foot of the table had 
closed their eyes and were snoring 
loudly. Silvia held up a big sign which 
read “SIT DOWN, PLEASE!” 

“The three sleeping beauties,” Silvia 
explained after Don had sat down, “are 
our “Hooperating experts.’ Don’s rating 
as a toastmaster is down and so we put 
him ‘off the air.’ Here, on the black- 
board,” she continued, “are some tips 
for introducing banquet and assembly 
speakers.” 

These are the points that Silvia had 
on the blackboard: 

1. Keep introductions simple. An- 
nounce the name of the speaker and 
his title, if he has one. (If the speaker’s 
‘name is difficult to remember, write it 
down on a small piece of paper.) 


2. Give the exact title of his speech. 
“Lena Belle will speak to us on the 
subject, ‘Women in History.’” 

3. Speak a few words of introduc- 
tion and welcome and then stop. “Lena 
Belle was recently voted the ‘woman-of- 
the-year’ by the Adams High faculty. 
Many of you already know Lena Belle 
who has been chairman of our Red 
Cross chapter and editor of ' The Adam 
Bomb, our school paper. Lena Belle.” 


How’s That Again? 

When Silvia finished reading the 
notes on the blackboard, she said, “And 
here’s Lena Belle in action.” 

Lena Belle jumped to her feet and 
fished a sheaf of notebook paper out of 
her purse. “The subject of my speech,” 
she announced, “is “Women in His- 
tory.’” 

The three “experts” groaned. 

“WOMEN, we must carry the torch 
high!” Lena Belle said dramatically. 
“We must carry on where the great 
women of history left off. We must re- 
member Cleopatra of the Nile, Queen 
Elizabeth of England, Catherine the 
Great of Russia and—and—and—oh yes, 
Charlotte Corday of the French Revo- 
lution. Each of these women overcame 
great obstacles. . . .” 

The “experts” put their heads on 
the table and chanted, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep. I feel this speaker's get- 
ting in too deep.” 

Lena Belle brushed her hair back 
from her eyes and continued, “I will 
now read to you briefly about each of 
these great women.” 

“Water, give us water,” begged the 
“experts.” “We’re imprisoned in a dust 
bowl by a windy speaker.” 

Up shot Silvia’s sign: “SIT DOWN, 
PLEASE.” And down Lena Belle sat. 

“Lena Belle’s opening remarks,” Sil- 
via explained, “show that she’s a ‘horri- 
ble example’ of a person making an 
oral report.” 

Here “are Silvia’s suggestions for pre- 
paring a good report: 

1. Choose an intriguing topic. In- 
triguing to whom? To your listeners— 
and secondly, to you. Ask yourself 
these questions: What are my listeners’ 
chief interests? What is the occasion of 
this speech? What is the purpose of 
this speech? 

Students who attend the Student 
Awards Banquet don’t expect to hear 
Laurence Olivier or Ingrid Bergman, 
but they don’t expect a lesson in world 
history, either. 

Why not talk about something that 
you know about? As editor of The 
Adam Bomb, you did a fascinating se- 
ries of personal interviews — Orson 
Welles, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, etc. Why not give the be- 
hind-the-scenes story of how you ma- 
neuvered to get the interviews? Or why 








not talk on your favorite hobby, col-— 


lecting stamps, match covers, or plat- 
ters of famous dance orchestras? 

2. Organize your material. Write 
down everything you know about the 
topic you've chosen to talk on. Then 
organize your material into a simple 
outline with an introduction, a body, 
and a conclusion to your speech. 

Catch your listeners’ interest by 
starting your speech with an attention- 
getter—a striking statement, a provoca- 
tive question, an anecdote, or a joke. 
Try to limit the body of your speech to 
three main points. Explain each care- 
fully and give examples to illustrate or 
explain each point. 

Your conclusion sums up your speech. 
If the purpose is to entertain, you may 
conclude with a joke. If your purpose 
is to inform, summarize .the points 
you've made. 

When you're outlining your speech, 
try to put yourself into your listeners’ 
shoes. Will they be interested in what 
you're saying? Will they understand? 


3. Practice your speech. Don’t plan 
to read your oral report, if you hope to 
keep Jane and Joe’s attention. You 
know how dull it is to listen to that 
sort of thing. And banish the thought 
of memorizing your speech. Remember 
how Lena Belle stuttered and stammered 
when she tried to remember the names 
of her great women. Say your speech 
aloud—without looking at your notes. 
Think while you're talking. Use a clear, 
conversational tone. 

If you like, write your main points 
on small cards and hold them incon- 
spicuously in your hand. 


Three-ring Circus 


“On my left,” Don explained, “is 
‘man-of-the-year’ Allen Fox who will 
speak to us on ‘Beauty and the Beast.’ 
Allen, as you know, is a shutterbug. 
Today he’ll tell us the inside story of 
how he took the pictures of high school 
beauty queens and football stars for 
his one-man photography show. Allen.” 

The experts held up a sign labeled 
“THREE CHEERS!” 

Allen put one foot on his chair and 
“took a bead” on the overhead light. 
“Shucks,” Allen began, “I’m not much 
good at making speeches, but if you 
have any questions when I get through, 
I'll be glad to answer them. If you 
could spend an afternoon and evening 
with me, I could show you much better 
how to take and develop pictures than 
I can explain it in the ten minutes at 
my disposal.” 

The class grinned and looked ex- 
pectantly at Silvia. Up went her sign: 
“SIT DOWN, PLEASE!” 

“Allen needs help,” Silvia explained. 
“He needs some tips on how to give an 
oral report effectively.” 


Here are Silvia’s suggestions for giv- 
ing an oral-report. 

1. Be natural but dignified. Don't 
try to put on a three-ring circus by do- 
ing anything that will distract your au- . 
dience’s attention from your oral report. 
Stand naturally, your feet on the floor 
and your eyes on individuals in your 
audience, If you gaze at the ceiling like 
an air raid warden looking for enemy 
planes, your audience will look up, tool 
But if you look at Avis Fuller in the 
third row, and then at Carl Hickey in 
the back seat, they'll be interested. 
They'll think you're talking personally 
to them. 

2. Start your oral report with an 
“attention-getter.” How’s this? “Coach 
Swick was really a hard one to ‘shoot.’ 
I trailed him around the football field 
for hours in order to get an action shot. 
Then I had an idea... .” 

Eliminate all remarks about “Speak- 
ing isn’t my line.” 


Are They Listening? 


3. Speak in a natural, conversational 
tone. Don’t mumble your words like 
a hermit talking into his beard. And 
don’t be overly dramatic as .£ you were 
Bette Davis enacting a fugitive from 
an asylum. Speak slowly enough so 
that everyone understands you and 
clearly enough so that everyone can 
hear you. Vary your tone and’ your ~ 
rate of speech from time to time in or-— 
der to hold your audience's attention. 

4. Move along; don’t repeat. Don't 
gab about what everybody already - 
knows. Emphasis is the only good rea- 
son for repetition. 

5. Know your subject. Then you can 
just open up and tell everybody all 
about it. That’s why photography was 
a good topic for Allen to choose. If it 
would have helped him, he could have 
brought pictures and some camera 
equipment to help him illustrate the 
points he was making. (That is one 
way of giving down-to-earth examples 
of the points you're making.) 

6. In conclusion, make a short, sepa- 
rate statement of the purpose of your 
speech. A good conclusion rounds out 
your speech, just as a dessert rounds 
out your dinner. Pause a moment after 
you finish explaining your last major 
point, then state your conclusion. Allen, 
in conclusion, might recommend pho- 
tography to all teen-agers—as one way 
to have a good time, to make friends, 
and to develop a hobby which could 
lead to a career. Of course, his speech 
would have to support this conclusion. 

At this point in Silvia’s directions, 
the three experts held up a sign: “SIT 
DOWN, PLEASE!” 

Silvia smiled. “That’s all, folks! For 
tomorrow, bring to class an outline of 
a topic which you think would make 
an intriguing oral report.” 





~ Checking 


Yourself 


“ fe HECK—and double check!” ex- 

claimed Mr. Kay. “It balances!” 

“What balances, Dad?” Chuck and 
his sister Sue asked in chorus. 

“My checking account,” answered 
their father. “It’s quite a job, too.” 

Mrs. Kay laughed and turned to 
Sue and Chuck. 

“I really think you should each open 
a checking account. Perhaps if you 
start young, you'll learn easier.” 

“Oh come, Alice, I’m not that dull 
about it,” Mr. Kay objected mildly. 
“But it might be smart for you young- 
sters to open special checking ac- 
counts.” 

“Why do we need special accounts?” 
asked Sue. 

“With a regular checking account, 
you have to keep a certain minimum 
balance in the bank at all times,” said 
her father. “In my bank, the minimum 
is $200; some other banks require 
more. But with a special checking ac- 
count, your balance can drop as low 
as $1.” 

“Then what’s the advantage in hav- 
ing a regular account?” asked Chuck. 

“Banking is a business, you know,” 
Mr. Kay replied. “When you keep a 
minimum balance, the bank can use 
your money for investments. In return 
for that, they don’t charge you for the 
service of handling your checking ac- 
count. But if you have a special check- 
ing account, without a balance, they 
charge you 5 or 10 cents for each check 
you write. Also they may charge you 
a monthly service fee of 25¢ or 50¢.” 


Pay to the Order of— 


Sue looked thoughtful. “That’s really 
very little to pay for the convenience 
of having your own checking account. 
It’s handy for mail orders.” 

Chuck grinned. “It also saves you 
the trouble of carrying cash when you 
go shopping—a* good thing if you're in 
the habit of losing your wallet!” 

“Now, Chuck,” s7id Sue, “I lost my 
wallet only once.” 

“Once is enough to make a big dent 
in your budget, young lady,” said Mr. 
Kay. “Would you know how to write 


checks if you had a special account?” 

“We learned how in math,” Sue said. 
“Each check has a space marked Pay 
to the order of——. In that blank, you 
write the name of the firm or the per- 
son to whom you owe the money. To 
the right of that, there’s a dollar sign. 
That’s where you write the amount 
you're paying; and you use fractions, 
not decimal points,” she added, writ- 
ing $10 50/100 on a scratch pad. 

Chuck picked up the story. “The 
next line is a long blank, followed by 
the word Dollars. There you write the 
amount in words; and you draw a’ dash 
after it so that no one can change the 
amount.” Taking the pad, he illustrat- 
ed Ten and 50/100 Dollars. “The blank 
line in the bottom righthand corner is 
for your signature,” he added. 

“Let’s hope you remember to write 
in the date at the top of each check,” 
said Mr. Kay. “You should also fill in 
the number of the check.” 

“If you're wise, you'll fill in the stub 
as soon as you've written each check,” 
Mrs. Kay pointed out. 

She explained that stubs remain in 
the book as your personal record. At 
the top of each stub, there are spaces 
for recording the date, the check num- 
ber, to whom the check is written, and 
what the payment is for. Below that is 
a small ledger. In the top space you 
enter the Balance Brought Forward 
from the previous stub. Next there are 
spaces for Amounts Deposited since 
you wrote your last check. (Be sure to 
write the date beside each deposit.) 
Then you Total your balance and de- 
posits. Finally, you write in the Amount 
of This Check and subtract to find 
your present Balance, which you im- 
mediately carry forward to the next 
stub. 

“It’s important to keep your stubs ac- 
curate and up-to-date,” said Mr. Kay. 
“Then you can tell at a glance whether 
you have enough in your account to 
cover your next check.” 

“You'll need your stubs to check the 
bank’s statement, too,” Mrs. Kay said. 
“That’s an accounting that the bank 
sends you regularly—usually every 


month or every three months. They re 
turn your cancelled checks, too; and 
the statement lists each cancelled 
check as well as each deposit you've 
made. Your latest balance should tally 
with the bank’s.” 

Mr. Kay smiled wryly. “That's where 
the trouble crops up,” he said. “Often 
your batch of cancelled checks doesn't 
include every check you've written 
during the previous month, because a 
few may not have been cashed yet by 
the people to whom you gave them. In 
that case, you discover which check 
aren't included and add these amounts 
to your latest balance. Then it should 
tally with the statement.” 


Cash and Carry 


“How do you cash a check that some 
one else has given you?” asked Sue. 

“You must remember to endorse it! 
said her father. “That means that you 
write your name on the back.” 

“If your name is misspelled on the 
front of the check, you misspell it ia 
the endorsement, too,” added Chuck 
“Then below that endorsement, you 
endorse it correctly.” 

“An endorsement is actually a 
ceipt,” said Mrs. Kay. “If a check 
made out to you, your signature on the 
back proves that you’ve received pay- 
ment. Endorse even those checks you 
make out to yourself.” 

“That’s your only way of ‘withdraw 
ing’ money from your checking a 
count,” explained her father. “You de 
posit your money just as you deposi 
it in your savings account—by filling 
out the bank’s checking account d 
posit slip. But to withdraw cash from 
your checking account, you must write 
a check, making it out to Sue Kay @ 
to Cash. You can cash it either at th 
bank or at some local store where you! 
credit is good.” 

“What do you mean—where you 
credit is good’?” asked Chuck. 

“Oh, that’s another story,” laughed 
Mr. Kay. “Lesson’s over now. I'm 
ing to read the evening paper.” 


Next week: Charge accounts and cred 
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I agree with you. The little boy who put the tin 
can on the kitten’s head—and then laughed when 
the kitten couldn’t get the can off—needs a good 
paddling! I’m glad you rescued the kitten. 

Such antics aren’t funny, though some people, 
especially young boys, think they are. 

Our gang loves a good time and we never take 
a back seat when it comes to staging a good joke, 
but we're not so keen about the so-called “prac- 
tical joke” any more—especially those in which 
people can be embarrassed unfairly or even hurt. 
Even some of our “cute tricks” of other years now 
seem childish. 

When we were in the 5th grade the boys were 
all catching sparrows because the state paid a 
bounty on dead sparrows—seven cents apiece or 
something. Ab» and Larry brought live sparrows 
to school and thought it would be fun to let them 
loose in the big study hall just as classes were 
changing. The sparrows, scared half to death, 
swooped frantically about the room, trying to es- 
cape and “fraidy cats” like Alysmae nearly had 
hysterics. It seems silly now that we got such a 
kick out of causing confusion—just to get Alysmae 
to giggle. Any of the boys could have done that just 
by jumping out at her from a doorway. 

Mimi, you know, is now a counselor for the 
Brownies—the junior edition of the Girl Scouts. 
Mimi made little Eunis Hoffman stand in the cor- 
ner one night for some “crime” and Eunis said, 
“Tm going to bring my goat to the club room and 
Billie will butt you where you'll feel it.” 

“Bring Billie along,” Mimi replied nonchalantly. 
“I think I can handle him.” 








Abe and Larry heard about it, so by the next 
evening they had “a plan.” Abe dropped by Mimi’s 
house to watch her reaction when we phoned to give 
her the “gag.” Jewel Sink disguised her voice to 
sound like Mrs. Hoffman’s and told Mimi that Mr. 
Hoffman had just loaded the goat on the truck to 
bring Billie to Mimi as a gift—and that the Hoff- 
mans were so glad that Mimi wanted Billie! 

“But I don’t want a goat,” Mimi wailed, while 
“Mrs. Hoffman” assured her shed “just love 
Billie.” 

I think that that kind of “practical joke” is really 
funny, but I certainly didn’t think it was very funny 
when Dizzy pushed Larry’s head down on the 
drinking fountain last Thursday and broke one of 
Larry’s front teeth. Nor is it funny when fellows put 
thumb tacks on the chairs in the study hall or stick 
their feet in the aisle so that you'll trip when you 
come along. Those are good ways of hurting people. 

When I look back on our grammer school days, 
I realize that a lot of our so-called jokes were pretty 
silly. As our history teacher, Miss Green, says, 
“School is a business organization just as much as 
any office. And high school’s the place to learn the 
skills necessary for the business world. People who 
major in tomfoolery often have a hard time in find- 
ing a job that fits their skills.” 

Of course, that doesn’t mean that you have to go 
around with your face screwed up like a prune. 
Living is too much fun for that! But we should know 
what's really fun and what’s “not funny.” 


Fun-lovinglv yours, 

















Radio Goes 


to School | 


and dropped off. The broadcast 

was over. Everyone in the classroom 
heaved a sigh and came back to 
reality. One girl took over as chairman. 

“We know that this program was a 
documentary,” she ‘began, “and we've 
learned that a documentary is sup- 
posed to have a message. Jack, what 
do you think the message was?” 

Jack explained his idea and hands 
shot up throughout the room. Other 
students had other ideas, and the dis- 
cussion moved quickly. 


T= MUSIC flared up dramatically 


Newark’s on the Air 


That’s not a description of an im- 
aginary class. The broadcast and dis- 
cussion took place recently in a senior 
English class at Barringer High School 
in Newark, New Jersey. 

It wasn’t an unusual occurrence. The 
schools of Newark have taken to the 
air on their own FM station. WBGO 
offers a full broadcasting schedule dur- 
ing school hours. It carries programs 
on many subjects: music, history, sci- 
ence, literature, home economics, cur- 
rent events, speech, and career guid- 
ance. 

How do these programs get on the 
air? The writers are teachers, who re- 
ceive radio tips and suggestions from 
the WBGO staff. The producers and 
directors are the WBGO staff members. 
The actors are high school students. 

How do WBGO’s activities affect the 
everyday school life of Newark stu- 
dents? That was the question that took 
us to Barringer High. 

Radio was familiar territory to the 
senior English class mentioned above. 
They had learned how to listen, and 
they could judge the ideas and the 
techniques of the show they’d heard. 
Their comments proved that. 

The program they’d heard was un- 
usual in that it wasn’t produced by 
WBGO. It was produced by an educa- 
tional organization which sends its re- 
cordings to schools throughout the 
country. It was part of a series called 
The American Dream, which you also 
may have heard. 

The story was a plea for tolerance. 
It told of a group of men in a small 
town who organized to boycott minor- 
ity groups. It was told by a man who 
was drawn into the group unwittingly, 
and who finally rebelled against it— 


at the risk of his own safety—when he 
discovered the evil purpose behind the 
group’s loud talk about “Americanism.” 
- What did the class think of the 
story’s “message”? 

“It shows that people join clubs 
without thinking,” suggested one boy. 

Someone added, “It shows how easy 
it is to be misled into joining a group 
and how hard it is to get out.” 

One girl disagreed. “The most im- 
portant thing it shows is that many 
people have the wrong idea of what 
it is to be a good American.” 4 

The quality of the program was dis- 
cussed, too. The action was good, ev- 
eryone agreed; it moved smoothly, and 
the narrator (the main character) and 
the music tied it together evenly. The 
characterizations were satisfactory, too. 

But the group questioned the plot. 
It seemed too melodramatic; they 
weren't all convinced that such things 
happen in everyday life. They were 
dissatisfied with the ending, too. It 
was too “pat”... the happy ending 
was unrealistic . . . the writer hadn't 
solved the problem fully. 

A good discussion? It certainly was; 
and it showed that the class was well- 
equipped to judge radio programs. 


Speech! Speech! 


Can radio liven up your classes? A 
verdict of yes was delivered by the 
members of a speech class who told us 
about WBGO’s Speech Classroom of 
the Air which they hear every week. 

“The program is a regular class,” one 
student explained. “The teacher ex- 
plains the drills and the class repeats 
them; we follow along with them.” 

“We have a chance to hear ourselves, 
too,” put in another student. “We have 
a wire-recording machine that records 
our voices. Then we play back the 
recordings and compare them with 
‘what we heard on the program. And 
are we surprised!” 

The group criticized the program, 
too. 

“Kt’s fun to hear a program during 
class,” said one boy, “but I think it’s 
too ‘kiddish’ for us. The whole tone 
of it is more for grade-school classes.” 

Another boy chimed in with a sug- 
gestion. “They could make it more live- 
ly if they did it in skit form.” 

That suggestion might bear fruit.- If 
it’s passed along to WBGO by the 




































Drucker in Saturday Evening Post 


“Well, that’s my nickname. | don't 
care whether we’re on the air or not,” 



















teacher, next year’s classes may find 
themselves listening to radio skits, 

Barringer High has a Radio Work 
shop which students may take as an 
elective course for credit. The group 
studies .radio diction, types of pro 
grams, and writing and producing a 
show. 














They were running through a first 
reading of a student script when we 
visited their class. One suggestion was 
that the boy playing the father didn't 
sound old enough—his voice should be 
deeper and slower. He-agreed to pitch 
his voice “down in his boots.” One by 
one, each role was analyzed for the 
benefit of the actors. 

The mood of the story was also dis- 
cussed. The group decided that the 
opening scene should be played more 
casually so that there would be a con 
trast between the beginning and the 
tense climax. 

It sounded as if they were well o 
their way towards their final product, 
which they planned to record on wire 
during their “broadcast.” It sounded, 
too, as though they’d be good judges 
of the results. 

Where will they go from there 
Workshop “alumni” may audition for 
the citywide WBGO Workshop whieh 
meets at the station four afternoons 4 
week. The lucky ones produce theit 
own programs under the direction of a 
station staff member. They take tums 
acting, handling sound effects, plat 
ning music, and assisting in the con 
room. They receive class credit for this 
training which will surely sharpen thei 
radio ears. 












This, is the seventh article in a # 
ries on “How to Choose Radio Pre 
grams.” Next week: Television. 
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PERHAPS you once thought that 
poets were “long hairs”—out-of- 
this-world characters who lived in a 
haze behind rose-colored glasses. If 
so, perhaps you've changed your 
mind as you've read our tips on 
poetry in “Tips on Reading.” 

We hope that you realize now 
that poets are alive and alert. The 
best final proof that we can offer is 
this collection of poems by some of 
the liveliest people around—your fel- 
low readers of Practical English! 

If these poems inspire you, you 
might want to reread the columns in 
the poetry unit (beginning with the 
issue of April 27) and break into 
thyme and rhythm yourself. You 
might even break into print if you'll 
send your work to: “You Wrote It!” 
Practical English, 7 East 12 Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Several months ago we set up a 
chain-reaction by* printing an amus- 
ing verse with unusual rhyme and 
thythm. That brought another simi- 
lar contribution; and now we have a 
third which we think may have fol 
lowed in the others’ footsteps. 


A Spot Advertisement 


A fizz, 
A gurgle, 
There it is! Po 


With ice 
Submerged in 
Liquid spice. 


Full cup, 
And inside 
Sliding up 


Champagne’s 
Transparent 
Bubble chains— 


Big sale! 
On pale dry 
Gingerale! 
Charline Tritton 
Henry Grady H. S., Atlanta, Georgie 


: The author of this poem — it 
prose” when she sent it to us. We've 
labeled it poetry. Do you agree? 


} YOU wrote it! 


Gary 
My city’s name is Gary. 
It was named after a judge. 
Before it was a swampland, 
But where those swamplands stood 
before 
A city has sprung up practically over- 
night. 
My city is located on the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan. 
Because of our location 
Our chief occupation is the steel 
industry. 
At night-the reds and yellows of the 
mills reflect in the sky 
As if a painter’s brush had touched it 
and left it there for us. 
Around our lake the sand dunes are 
most beautiful, 
So much so that people travel from all 
around 
To gaze at their beauty. 
One hundred thirty thousand, 
All races, creeds, and religions, 
Living together as Tf one family, 
All depending, all thriving, on the steel 
mills. 
At quitting time in Gary’s mills 
One may look and see 
All these people coming through the 
gates 
Wondering if tomorrow the mills will 
remain the same. 
And so this is the hum of my city, 
With one hundred thirty thousand 
strong. 
City of the steel mills, 
City of the sand dunes, 
Gary, my city. 
Dolores Gulaboft 
Froebel H. S., Gary, Indiana 


From Anderson (Ind.) Senior 
High School came a group of contri- 
butions from several 10B English 
classes. We liked the short-and-neat 
approach that all of these took to 
tell their stories. (Notice that the 
third poem uses that good old-stand- 
by form, the limerick. ) 


All Errors 


Here lie the bones 

Of Private Jones 

For whom war held no terrors. 
A private then 

A private now 

No runs, no hits, just errors. 







Here’s to Jonny 
Quite a guy, 

Very sad 

He had to die. 

All was well— 

Could not be better— 
Till he wrote 

My girl a letter. 


There was a young man from Alaborem 
He had a pair of tight pants, but he 
wore’m. 
When he stooped, he laughed 
As he felt a slight draft, 
For he knew right away that he’d tore’m. 


Donald Harris 


Rugged Car 


On a hill far away 

Stands my old Model “A” 

No more in it will I roam. 

No gas in the tank 

And the thing won't crank 

Won't someone please push it home? 


Loran Penrod 


Book 


You buy a book; 

You read a book; 

You throw a book away. 

So could you, if I ask you, 
Tell what that book did say? 


Ronald Dawson 


And here’s another “shortie” that 
offers a tantalizing thought. 


Your dreams, they say, 
Foretell what’s coming. 
This I rather doubt, 
For when I sleep 
I know but little 
Of how tomorrow will turn out. 
William Hess 
Norton H. S., Barberton, Ohio 















Learn fo Think... 


~ STRAIGHT 


E HEARD this definition of horse 

sense on the radio recently: Horse 
sense is stable thinking—it comes from 
being able to say “Nay.” 

That’s an important kind of sense. 
Saying “Nay” keeps you from being a 
sucker for ee you hear or read. 
It gives you a chance to look around 
for facts and to think before you make 
up your mind about things. 


Things aren’t always what they seem; 
Skim milk masquerades as cream. .... 


This jingle from H.M.S. Pinafore is 
true enough, as you've discovered from 
our discussions of propaganda. State- 
ments that look like facts on first glance 
may turn out to be something quite dif- 
ferent on second glance. 

It’s up to you to be able to spot sound 
arguments and correct facts. That means 
you must also be able to spot false argu- 
ments so you won't fall for them. 

Suppose you read (in a newspaper) 
or heard (on the radio) this statement: 
“President Truman had a two-hour talk 
with Senator So-and-So about this bill 
before he signed it.” 

That gives the impression that what 
Senator So-and-So had to say may have 
influenced the President. Don’t accept 
this notion right off the bat. Give your- 
self time to think about its chances of 
being true. 

First, look around for more facts to 
back it up. Who says that the President 
and Senator So-and-So actually talked 
about this bill? 

If you aren’t given a reliable source 
for this information, say “Nay” to ac- 
cepting it. 

“Commentators,” “newscasters,” and 
“newspaper columnists” sound impor- 
tant.*It’s easy to feel that whatever they 
say is fact. 

This isn’t always true. Some commen- 
tators and columnists have a low bat- 
ting average for giving accurate facts. 
Find who these are and watch ’em. 


Is He an Expert? 


Commentators, radio news analysts, 
and newspaper columnists also try to 
help you understand what the news 
means. In doing this they are giving 
you their opinions. Before accepting 
their opinions, ask two questions. 

The first is: “Has he studied the sub- 
jects he discusses enough to be an ex- 
pert on them?” 

Commentators and columnists aren’ 
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Les Colin in Saturday Review of Literature 
“Better not tune in Winchell or Pear 
son until it gets its strength back.” 


always experts on the subjects they are 
talking about. Last year the Cincinnati 
Enquirer thought two of its columnists 
were going a little too far. It made these 
comments in editorials: 


Mr. Pegler, of course, is as entitled as - 
any other American to express a view on 
foreign policy... . . We here enter only as 
a footnote the fact that Pegler distinguished 
himself as a ferret of union graft, a de- 
bunker of national politics, and as a free- 
swinging castigator of crooners and movie 
actors. His competence in matters of for- 
eign policy . . . is scarcely comparable to 
that of [the Secretary of State], Senator 
Vandenburg, and various other men in 
both parties who have made a complete 
and prayerful study of the terribly intricate 
business of foreign policy. . . . 


The Enquirer last spring made a 
similar comment about Walter Winchell: 


Winchell has had us at the very verge 
of war with Russia almost every Sunday 
night for the last two years. . . . It should 
be remembered that he, too, did not be- 
come an outstanding columnist and com- 
mentator on the strength of his insight 
into foreign affairs, but, rather, on the basis 
of who was going to divorce whom, and 
who was going to have a baby... . 


Whenever someone—a friend, com- 
mentator, or columnist——makes a state- 
ment, the No. 1 question to ask is “How 
did he come to this conclusion?” 

Another person’s conclusion should 
set you thinking. Don’t let it take the 
place of thinking for yourself. 

Suppose a commentator or columnist 
doesn’t tell you the facts he bases his 
opinion on or his reasons for his opinion? 
For all you know he may be thinking 
illogically. Perhaps he isn’t thinking at 
all but simply has a prejudice “for” or 


a 


“against” anything a Democrat (or * 


publican, etc.) proposes: 


Try to compare different comments 


tors and columnists. Compare their re. 
ports on the same day, their back. 
grounds, and their reputations for givi 
accurate facts. Which ones usually give 
reasons for their opinions? 

Hold on to your horse sense! Say 
“Nay” until you’re sure you have accu. 
rate facts and sound arguments. 


Say “Nay” 


Now look at the statements below, 
Each statement uses one of the propa- 
ganda devices we've discussed this 
semester. Match the letter of each prop. 
aganda device (listed below) to the 
statement that uses it. 


__1. If Peggy Ann Garner can stay out 
late, I should be allowed to, also. 
__2. Make life smooth sailing. Perfect 
your smile with Iris Toothpaste! 

__3. No one can be popular who doesn’t 
join a sorority or fraternity. 

__4. Jack’s odd. He never comes out 
for our Saturday ball games. 

__5. Everyone’s seeing the colossal new 
film Colossal. 

__6. Follow the lead of George Wash- 
ington. Vote for this measure. 

__7. Famous singer _____ says, “To 
me this is the only political party.” 
__8. We believe in happiness for all. 
__9. Senator X states: “The program 
of the Democratic (or Republican) 
party is leading to 4 police state (o 
Fascism, etc.).” 

__10. Flash! The latest report from re 
liable officials in Washington is. . . . 


Here are the propaganda devices 
used: 


A. “1, 2, 3 jump” to an illogical con- 
clusion. 

B. A generalization so vague it means 
nothing. 

C. A generalization that is not neces 
sarily true. 

D. A false analogy comparing things 
that may not be alike in many ways. 

E. A half truth; this sounds as if it 
may not be the whole story. 

F. Band-wagon device, urging you to 
do something just because others do it. 

G. Transfer device—the attempt t 
shift your admiration for a hero, your 
country, etc., to something else. 


H. Testimonial device; a well-knowa } 


person endorses a product, but he may 
not be an authority on what’s good for 
you. - 

I. Name calling—an attempt to make 
you react “for” or “against” something 
by arousing your emotions rather than 
by sound argument. 

J. An inadequate authority. 
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rator come today?” George Reilly 
asked his dad when he went to 
the barn to help with the milking. 

“I picked it up at the depot this after- 


'D: the new electric cream sepa- 


_ noon,” Mr. Reilly said with a sigh, “and 


I'll be doggoned if they didn’t send us 
one for D.C. current. If I hooked it up 
on our A.C. current, the motor would 
‘burn out.” 

“Can you beat that?” George said in 
disgust. “I'll write them a letter tonight. 
In the meantime, I suppose we'll have 
to continue to take the milk up to Uncle 
Pete’s and use his separator.” 

Here’s George’s letter of adjustment 
(complaint) : 


R. F. D. No. 3 
Painted Post, Vt. 
May 18, 1949 


The Raypole Farm Equipment Co. 
139 Allen Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


Gentlemen: 


On March 4 we ordered one of your 
Supreme electric cream separators and 
emphasized that we wanted it in a hurry, 
as ours was worn out and we had to use 
Uncle Pete’s. (He lives two miles up the 
road, so you can see what an inconvenience 
that is! ) 

So what happens? Today the separator 
came, but you sent us a D.C. model when 
we need an A.C. What are you going to 
do about it? 

The time will come when you equip- 
ment people will be glad to get our ft 
ness and you'll learn how to fill orders 
correctly, 

Yours truly, 


Seth Reilly 


Whoa there, George! Don’t even 
show that letter to your dad. If you did, 
let’s hope he wouldn’t sign it. 

What’s wrong? For one thing it shows 
irritation. A good letter of adjustment 
clearly states the problem and suggests 
what should be done about it. It doesn’t 
show “feelings”; nor does it contain a 
lot of unnecessary information (such as 
going to Uncle Pete’s). In addition, it 
states clearly in the first paragraph the 
nature of the problem and what adjust- 
ment you wish to be made. 

Here’s a guide to help you write a 
good letter of adjustment: 

1. State the nature of your problem 
and request an adjustment. You want a 
Supreme electric cream separator with 
an A.C. motor in place of the D.C. 
Separator that was sent to you. Say so 
in the first paragraph so that the ad- 
justment clerk will know immediately 
what your problem is. 

2. Give explanatory details. In a sec- 
ond paragraph, explain that the current 
used on your farm is alternating current 
(A.C.) and that a separator built to 
use direct current (D.C.) won't do. 


3. Courteously suggest prompt action. 
Point out that you need the separator 
as soon as possible and that: you would 
appreciate prompt action? To speed the 
adjustment, you might ship the present 
separator back immediately. If you do, 
you can say so in your letter of adjust- 
ment. 

The more serious your problem is, 
the more details you should give. Above 
all, avoid becoming angry in your letter. 
Anger won't help you to solvé your 
problem. Then, too, you may be partly 
or entirely to blame for the error that 
has been made. Did you tell the Ray- 
pole Farm Equipment Company that 
you wanted a separator with an A.C. 
motor? You should have, you know! 


Accentuate the Positive 

George greatly improved his letter 
when he rewrote it. A few days later it 
arrived on the desk of Bert Boomer at 
the Raypole Farm Equipment Co. 

“Humph!” Bert exclaimed to his sec- 
retary, Theresa Meredith. “These farm- 
ers never say what they want in the 
first place and then they expect us to be 
mind readers. Take a letter to Seth 
Reilly.” 

Here’s Bert’s answer to the letter of 
adjustment: 


The Raypole Farm Equipment Co. 
139 Allen Avenue 
Burlington, Vermont 


May 20, 1949 
Mr. Seth Reilly 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Painted Post, Vt. 
Dear Mr. Reilly: 


We are sorry to hear that the Supreme 
electric cream separator which we sent you 
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Rodney de Sarro, Cartoons-of-the-Month 
“Mr. Davis, will you remember to ask 
me if | made a memo of all the things 
that I’m supposed to remind you of?” 
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on the 8th is not suitable for your pur- 
poses because it has a D.C. motor instead 
of an A.C. 

When you return the separator to our 
plant, we will inspect it to see that it is 
in good condition. Then we will send you 
an A.C. separator by express. 

I trust you will find this arrangement 
satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 
The Raypole Farm Equipment Co. 


B. B. Boomer 
BB:tm 


Just a minute, Bert. Remember that 
it’s easy to lose customers and difficult 
to find new ones. Your job is to solve 
the problem and keep the customer. 

Here are some guides to help you in 
answering letters of adjustment: 

1. Emphasize positive action. Use a 
headline sentence something like this: 


A new A.C. separator will be shipped to 
you immediately. Please return the other 
one to us at our expense. 


Note that this opening paragraph 
gets right down to business and an- 
swers the question which is uppermost 
in the customer’s mind: What are you 
going to do about it? 


2. Be courteous. In a separate para- 
graph, express regret that the error was 
made—no matter whose fault it was: 


We appreciate your urgent need for the 
separator and we regret the delay caused 
by sending you a D.C. separator instead of 
an A.C. Most farms in your area are using 
D.C. current and it is company policy to 
send D.C. motors unless A.C. is specifically 
requested. 


3. Close with a friendly invitation for 
future business. You might say some- 
thing like this: 


You will be interested to know that we 
have in stock for immediate delivery our ; 
new line of milk coolers. Our district sales- 
man, Mr. John Norse, will be in your 
neighborhood in a few days and he will 
drop by to see how you like your separator 
and to tell you about our milk-cooling 


units. 


That is the way to answer a letter of 
adjustment (complaint) so that the cus- 
tomer forgets his anger—so that hell 
say that your firm is a good one to do 
business with. 

Using the guides suggested above, 
rewrite either George Reilly’s letter of 
adjustment or Bert’s answer to George's 
letter. 
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LUAVE you read “You Wrote It!” 

(page 11) and “Tips on Reading” 
(bottom of this page)? Then you 
know that poetry is the order of the 
day. Let’s see if we can’t tie these 
features up into a neat package which 
will increase your enjoyment of the 
poems we've published. 

But first, a word of caution: The 
“Tips” column discusses some techni- 
cal tricks used by poets. These quizzes 
refer to those “tricks”—using the poet’s 
own shop talk. But the labels—the 
shop talk—aren’t the important thing. 

We don’t want to turn you into a 
bloodhound reader who sniffs through 
poetry waiting to pounce on similes 
and alliteration. We do want to help 
you to become an_ understanding 
reader who recognizes the effectiveness 
of good writing and who appreciates 
a well-turned comparison or a neat 
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combination of picture or sound words, 

A. Be sure to turn back to “You 
Wrote It!” (page 11) and reread the 
poems mentioned here before you try 
to answer these questions. 


1. Can you find three examples of 
onomatopoeia (sound words) in the 
poem “A Spot Advertisement”? (Can 
you suggest any ways of rewriting the 
poem in order to insert other sound 
words?) 

2. Can you find an example of in- 
terior rhyme in “A Spot Advertise- 
ment”? (Can you compose another 
verse, with an interior rhyme, which 
might be added?) 

3. In the poem “Gary,” can you find 
a comparison which paints an effective 
picture? (Can you rewrite any of the 
lines to achieve other comparisons? ) 

4. Can you find an example of in- 
terior rhyme in “Gary”? 


B. Reread the limerick about ¢ 









“young man from Alaborem.” Study oe 


the meter of the lines and the pattem 
of the rhymes. Then try your hand @ 
completing the limericks which we'ye 
begun for you below. For each, you'll 
need one short line to rhyme with ling 
3 and one long line to rhyme with lines 
1 and 2. 


There was a young man from Antietam 
Who hated green peas, and would eat ’em 
Only when they were boiled 











A pretty young girl from the Nile 
Developed so dazzling a smile 
That when she did grin 








A feverish man from Brazil 
Contracted a terrible chill 
Between chill and fever 
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HE POET-like all other writers— 

has something to tell us; but he has 
less space than the short story writer 
or the novelist. So the poet must choose 
his words with special care. He must 
make every word count. He must pack 
a whole trunkful of meaning into each 
short phrase. 


Think over this stanza from Robert 
Burns’ poem, “My Luve”: 
O my luve is like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June: 
O my luve is like the melodie, 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


Do you see the girl described in 
those four lines? Have you a picture 
of how she looks, of how she behaves? 
You should have—if you’ve let your 
imagination carry on as you read. 

Robert Burns turned a trick to make 
the most of those four lines. But it’s 
a trick that you've already learned. He 
used similes which, as you know, are 
comparisons (“Tips on Reading,” March 
23). By presenting the idea of a new, 
red rose and a, sweet melodie, Burns 


sketched a picture which your imagi- 
nation could fill in. 

Now fill in a picture for yourself 
based on this stanza by Sara Teasdale: 


The park is filled with night and fog, 
The veils are drawn about the world, 
The drowsy lights along the paths 
Are dim and pearled. 


The word pearled may make you 
think of a smoky whiteness—or lights 
strung together evenly—or something 
else. The idea of veils may give you a 
picture of heavy curtains—or swirling 
gauze—or something else. You may not 
see the same thing anyone else sees 
because your imagination is like no 
one elsé’s. The important thing is to 
pick up such comparisons and let your 
imagination loose with them. Those 
comparisons, incidentally, are meta- 
phors—another trick you're familiar 
with (“Tips on Reading,” April 6). 

The poet plays tricks with our hear- 
ing, too. He plays games with his 
words, making them sound like the 
ideas that he’s expressing for us. Read 
aloud these lines by Alfred Tennyson. 
I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag. 

You can hear just what the water is 
doing, can’t you? Words like ripple, 
washing, and lapping sound like their 
meanings; the poet uses them to bring 
his scene to life effectively. This trick 
is called onomatopoeia (on oh mat oh 
PEE ya). If you find that word diffi- 
cult, forget it; but don’t forget to be 


alert and responsive to sound-words, 
If you are alert, you'll also notice 

lines like these from Samuel Col 

eridge’s “Ancient Mariner”: 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow follow’d free . . 


You feel the racy speed of the ship 
as you read—and if you stop to think 
about it, you know that the feeling 
comes from the poet’s constant repeti- 
tion of one letter. Just for the record, 
you might want to know that the prop- 
er name for this trick is alliteration (al 
lit er A shun). 

Did you notice still another trick in 
that last quotation? Look again at the 
first line and you will find the rhyming 
blew and flew. If you’re a wide awake 
reader, you'll often discover such 
rhymes within the lines instead of at 
the end of lines. Poets often use this 
trick—which is called interior rhyme- 
when they’re writing the sort of “ur 
rhymed poetry” that we discussed last 
week, In this way their lines give you 
a lilting feeling of rhyme as you read 
them. 

These lines from a poem by Louis 
Untermeyer include many _ interior 
rhymes which we've italicized so you 
can pick them up more readily: 

It m.the final Day, 

A blast of Gabriel’s horn has torn away 
The last haze from our eyes, and we can sé 
Past the three hundred skies . . . 

You can take in the sights and sounds 
of poetry if you read alertly. 
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Watch Your Language! 


All clear now about last week’s lesson on number? Let’s 
say it again just to be sure: - 

Singular subject takes singular verb. 

Plural subject takes plural verb. 

Just keep these two things in mind and you'll be on 
easy street. 

Now here’s a little problem for you: 

My aunt, together with my cousins, is going to the movies. 

Did someone have a question? That boy over there with 
his hand raised. What’s on your mind? Why is the verb 
is going? Why isn’t it are going? Good question. Now we'll 
try to answer it. 

First, remember the rule? Okay. 

Second, what’s the subject? My aunt. 

What about together with my cousins? Isn’t that the sub- 
ject, too? 

Nope, it’s ot the subject! It is a prepositional phrase 
that modifies “e subject aunt. 

You don’t believe it? Well, then, turn the sentence 
around and you'll see: 

My aunt is going to the movies together with my cousins. 

Get it now? Let’s try another one—a little different: 

The effects of the new law were felt at once. 

Same boy, same hand. You want to know why the verb 
is were felt and not was felt? Let me ask you a question— 
what’s the subject? Right—the subject is effects. Is effects 
singular or plural? Right again—effects is plural. There's 
your answer: plural subject (effects) takes plural verb 
(were). 

What confused you here? That’s easy. You thought that 
the law was felt at once. This, of course, doesn’t make 
sense, as you can see. Actually, of course, the effects were 
felt at once. 

Be a good boy, now, and keep your eye on the subject. 
Get its number and you're in. 

Now let’s turn our attention to some few special cases 
that are sometimes troublesome: 

a. Sybil or Don is going. 

b. Neither Sybil nor Don is going. 

What we have here is a compound subject—with its two 
parts joined by or and nor respectively. When that happens, 
the verb is singular. 

But when you have a compound subject joined by or or 
nor and the subjects differ in number, the verb agrees with 
the subject nearer to it: 

Ex.: Neither my father nor my brothers (plural) are 
(plural) here. 

Ex.: Neither my brothers nor my father (singular) is 
(singular) here. 

(Continued on page 16, column 1) 
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Are You Spellbound? 


One last whack at those homonyms and we'll call it quits 
for a while. It really hasn’t béen too bad, has it? 


Steal—Steel 
Some people confuse these. Are you one of them? 
Ex.: It is wrong to steal. 
Ex.: Steel is a valuable metal. 


its—It’s 
What, again? Yes, sir, again! 
Ex.: The cat caught its tail in the door. 
Ex.: It's raining; it’s pouring. (It’s = it is) 


Your—You’re 


Ex.: Is this your hat? (Does it belong to you?) 
Ex.: You’re not my kind of man. (You're = you are) 


Their—They’re—There 
Ex.: The little kittens lost their mittens. ” 
Ex.: They’te not here yet. (They're = they are) , 
Ex.: There you are, you little devil. ; 


Or—Ore 
Ex.: Do you want an apple or an orange? 
Ex.: We need iron ore to make steel. 


Past—Passed 


Ex.: I passed by your window. 

Ex.; Jim passed in all his subjects. 

Ex.: It is half past six o'clock. 

Ex.: In the past, girls were not regarded as the equals 
of boys. 


Allowed—Aloud 
Ex.: No dogs allowed! 
Ex.: I'm not allowed to go to the movies alone. 
Ex.: He laughed aloud. 


, 
“eem—Seam 
Ex.: The tailor sewed up the seam in my pants. 
Ex.: Things are never what they seem. 


Feat—Feet 

Now if you’re not very careful, you can get yourself into 
trouble up to your ears. For example, you can say: 

Edison was famous for his electrical feet. 

But what you mean to say is: 

Edison was famous for his electrical feat. 

All the difference in the world, bub! Feet means feet— 
what you walk, run, and dance with! 


(Continued on page 16; column 2) 




































































(Continued from page 15, column 1) t 

2. You always takes a plural verb. 

3. Words like anyone, each, either, everyone, neither, 
nobody, etc., are singular and take singular verbs. 

Ex.: Neither is a passing grade. 

Every, each and no coming before a subject make the 
subject singular. 

Ex.; Every man is worth something. 

Ex.: Each’ boy is given a badge. 

Ex.: No girl is left out. 

4. All, more, some take either a singular or plural verb. 
It depends upon what you are saying. 

Ex.: Some of them are well. 

Some here means more than one. 

Ex.: Some of the money was stolen. 

Some is singular here. What you are talking about is 
how much, not how many. 

Ex.: All of us are happy. (plural) 

Ex.: All of the candy was gone. (singular) 


Now underline the word in parentheses that makes the 
sentence correct. Two points for each sentence. Total, 20. 


1. Fagin together with Sikes and Dawkins (was, were) 
caught. 
2. The news of the army’s defeats (was, were) sup- 
pressed. \ 
. McShane or Douglas (is, are) my choice. 
. Neither Fowler nor Short (was, were) caught. 
. Everyone (is, are) welcome to come to the party. 
. Neither Jim nor his relatives (is, are) here. 
. Some of us (is, are) in agreement with you. 
. All of the books (was, were) stolen. 
. Neither the children nor their mother (was, were) 
able to make the trip. 
10. Some of the fur (was, were) eaten by moths. 


Corn uh CO 


My score 





Catch That Error! 


Two more spelling sleuths have reported that they 
bagged the offender, “toughter” (for tougher), in our April 
6 issue. They are Janice Kennedy of Parma (Idaho) High 
School and Jay Bos of Holland (Mich.) High School. 

In our April 13 (unlucky?) issue we had three spelling 
errors. Miriam Olmsted of Woodstock (Vt.) High School 
tagged us for spelling differences “differencs”; Lois Gray 
of Cooks (Mich.) High School could hardly believe her 
eyes when she saw we had spelled librarian “libarian” 
(neither could Slim Syntax, Lois); and Dorothy Gustafson 
and Donald Gray of Cornwall (N. Y.) High School both 
nearly gagged trying to pronounce our misspelling of such 
as “suck.” So did Pat Brooks of Litchfield (Ariz.) High 
School. 

Amelia Flournoy of Fort Gaines (Ga.) High School and 
Anne Tewksbury of Leland and Gray Seminary, Town- 
shend, Vt., thought they were seeing double when they 
caught us in both errors, “libarian” and “suck.” 

So far, it looks as if we had only a bad case of “the 
stutters” in the April 20 issue! Minnie Hermann of John 
G. Carlisle School, Covington, Ky., caught our “On the 
Side” stutter in which we said “. . . so go put the the 
potatoes in the oven. . . .” Those potatoes must have been 
cross-eyed! 


(Continued from page 15, column 2) 


A feat is an act; a deed, an unusual performance. Ex; g 
feat of great strength. 


Stationery—Stationary 
We just couldn’t say goodbye without shaking hands 


with two of our oldest, dearest—and peskiest friends, 


Ex.: Go to the stationery store and buy a bottle of ink, 
Ex.: Stationary objects don’t move. 


Underline the misspelled word in each sentence and spell 
it correctly in the space following the sentence. If there are 
no errors, mark the sentence C. Two points for each. Total, 


30. 
1. Did you see him steel the apple? 





2. Its never too late to be sorry. 





3. Your the apple of my eye. 





4. Their is a silver lining in every cloud. 


-_ 





5. Will. you do this ore shall I tell your father? 


a 








6. The rent is passed due. 





7. Children will not be aloud to enter. 





8. I can’t seam to recall his name. 





9. I shall never forget his feet of magic. 





10. Where is the stationary store? 





11. If its John, tell him I'm almost ready. 





12. Did you talk to you're father about this? 


————— 





13. As soon as their all here, we'll have dessert. 








14. On his way to the store, he past the red brick build 
ing. 





15. Our country has enough steal. 
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Surprise Endings ; 


We're continuing this week with those rules for forming 
plurals. There’s nothing difficult about forming plurals. You 


don’t have to be 


genius to understand it. All it requires is 
. alittle patience and study. 


Nouns ending in o are more of a problem than most of 
the others. Here are some rules that should prove helpful 


to you. 


6. Most nouns ending in o add s to the singular to form 


the plural. Examples: 


Singular 
auto 
contralto 
dynamo 
Eskimo 
piano 
piccolo 
radio 
solo 
sombrero 
soprano 
tobacco 


Plural 
autos 
ccntraltos 
dynamos 
Eskimos 
pianos 
piccolos 
radios 
solos 
sombreros 
sopranos 
tobaccos 


7. These nouns ending in o add es to the singular to form 


the plural. 


Singular 
domino 
hero 
echo 
embargo 
mosquito 
Negro 
potato 
tomato 
torpedo 
veto 


Plural 
dominoes 
heroes 
echoes 
embargoes 
mosquitoes 
Negroes 
potatoes 
tomatoes 
torpedoes 
vetoes 


8. These nouns ending in o form their plurals by adding 
either s or es to the singular. 


Singular 
buffalo 
calico 
cargo 
flamingo 
grotto 
halo 
innuendo 
motto 
zero 


9. Plurals of letters and figures are formed by adding ’s 


to the singular. 


Plural (s). 


buffalos 
calicos 
cargos 
flamingos 
grottos 
halos 
innuendos 
mottos 
zeros 


Plural (es) 


buffaloes 
calicoes 
cargoes 
flamingoes 
grottoes 
haloes 
innuendoes 
mottoes 
zeroes 


Ex.: There are two r’s in embarrassed. 


Ex.: You omitted the two 6’s from the answer. 


10. The plural of Mr. is Messrs. 


Ex.: Messrs. Post and Ralston arrived at the same time. 


1]. The plural of Miss is Misses. 


(Continued on page 18, column 1) 
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Words to the Wise 


When you talk about women, do you refer to them as the 
fair sex? Is a girl’s hair always her crowning glory? 

If so, you're guilty of using cliches (klee SHAYS). A 
cliche is a phrase that has become so common that it sounds 
dull. Instead of using cliches, why not search for a clever, 
original way of saying things? Or if you can’t be clever, you 
can always find a straight, simple synonym for a dull cliche. 

The author of the following paragraph is a cliche expert. 
Can you find the ten trite phrases? 


Copy these phrases in the blanks under Column I in the 


' order of their appearance in the paragraph; then match 


each one with an approved substitute from Column II. Write 
the letter of the substitute before each numeral. Two points 
for each one you identify and match. Total, 20. 


Last Sunday we visited my brother and sister-in-law and 
their new baby. Butch drove the car and he went at break- 
neck speed. Soon we saw the house, nestling in the trees— 
stately pines.“The proud papa and his better half gave us a 
royal reception and showed us their blessed event. We spent 
the afternoon sitting on the lawn listening to the babbling 
brook. On the way home, tired but happy, we watched the 
sun sinking in the west. 


Column I 
































Column II 


. water giggling over rocks 
. pine trees at attention 

. exploding sunset 

wife 

raced the wind 
contentedly weary 

. half-hidden by trees 

. welcomed us gaily 

baby 

my brother 


a ae — a — 


1 - 7 






5 deg Dien, 


- 





(Continued from page 17, column 1) 


Ex.: Misses Walton and Winton left on the 9:10 train. 
12. Titles form their plurals in the usual manner—by 
adding s to the singular. 






















Singular Plural 

attorney attorneys 

judge © judges 

professor professors / 


In the following sentences, change all of the italicized 
words to the plural form. Change the verb and change or 
strike out any other words where necessary to make the 
sentence correct. Two points for each. Total, 30. 


1. The piano sounds sweet to me. 





2. It isn’t easy to ride a bronco. 





3. Both Pete and Abe like to play the piccolo. 





4, I liked the hero better than the villain. 





5. The orator caught the tomato. 





6. The soprano irritates me. 













7. The price of a radio is down. 








8. I don’t care much for the mosquito. 









9. Full speed ahead! Damn the torpedo. 





10. Peeling a potato is becoming a lost art. 












11. Children find it difficult to write m. 





12. Mr. Jones and Mr. Sullivan are here. 












13. The attorney summed up the case. 





14. Miss Kane and Miss Henry cannot come. 












15. The Eskimo is a good hunter. 





My score 
My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


Bp hows THAT AGAIN? 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


Hail Columbia—Missouri, that is! Some of our readers 
there have tossed us some good questions, so we'll step up 
to bat. . 

o e ° 

I enjoy reading Practical English every week and find it 
very interesting. Gigi Perreau is a movie star I've read of in 
P.E. Can you give me the correct pronunciation of her 
name? 

Lillie Jordan, Douglass H. $., Columbia, Mo. 


The name is French, as you may have guessed, so it’s not 
easy to spell out the pronunciation. But if you make it sound 
like this, you'll be okay: GEE gee Pear ROE. 


° * e 


Can you tell me whether “Aren’t I?” is correct usage? I've 
heard people use the expression, but I’ve never seen it in 
print. 

Freddie Baker, Douglass H. S., Columbia, Mo. 


The British consider “Aren’t I?” good colloquial (conver- 
sational) English, but authorities say it isn’t acceptable in 
the United States. Maybe some day it will be—our language 
is always changing. But for now, unless you're going to visit 
your British cousins this summer, you'd better say “Am I 
not?” 

e ® e 

I often use the word “ain’t,” but I’m not sure that I'm 
right in doing so. Is it correct to use “ain’t” at any time. If 
so, when and where? 

Marilyn Robinson, Douglass H. S., Columbia, Mo. 


Sorry, Marilyn. If you “often use” the word “ain’t,” you're 
often wrpng! Don’t use “ain’t” in your speech or writing. 
Use “am not,” “aren’t,” or “isn’t.” 


Ready—Set? 

Don’t forget that next week’s issue (May 25) is the last 
one for the school year; so we're going to have semester 
quizzes on grammar, spelling, capitalization, forming plurals, 
and pronunciation. Also, there'll be a crossword puzzle on 
sports. Fair enough? 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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iously toward third base, where 

the tying San Antonio run was 
trying to rattle the pitcher with loud 
taunts. Then his eyes darted back to 
second. There the winning run strained 
to be off. He turned toward the dugout. 
Coach Saunders, impassively chewing 
gum, made no sign. The decision was 
up to Chunk. 

Pulling on his mask, he squatted be- 
hind the waiting batter and gave his 
signal. On the mound pitcher Jim 
Brownley nodded and began his wind- 


C= SWANNER glanced anx- 





Reprinted by permission from The Open 
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The Pitch-Out 


By H. C. McFadyen 


up. The ball came in, almost wide of 
the plate and shoulder high, straight 
for the target of Chunk’s mitt. 

The batter took an eager step for- 
ward, swinging smoothly and power- 
fully. There came a sharp crack and 
the ball screamed over the second base- 
man’s head and rolled to the fence 
between the racing center and right 
fielders. 

Arms hanging limp at his sides, 
Chunk helplessly watched the two grin- 
ning San Antonio runners trot across 
the plate to give San Antonio their 
third straight victory in the four-out-of- 
seven Junior World Series. There was 
(Continued on next page) 


It was a big chance that Chunk 
took, but he played it smart 



































































every likelihood that the series would 
end the following day. 

The partisan San Antonio crowd 
milled about, mobbing their favorites, 
as Chunk pushed through the jam and 
entered the dressing room. Dejected, 
he began to unbuckle his chest pro- 
tector. 


S eoacn Saunders ambled over to 
help him, displaying no emotion over 
the loss of the game. “Nothing upsets 
the coach,” Chunk reflected, “not even 
coming down here all the way to Texas 
to get ourselves whitewashed in the 
biggest event of Legion baseball.” 

“Looks like you called the wrong 
pitch on that last batter, Chunk,” Saun- 
ders said in his soft voice. It was his 
way of offering criticism. 

“Jim thought it was all right,” Chunk 
replied, trying to shift some of the re- 
sponsibility. 

The coach shook his head. “Pitchers 
come and go,” he pointed out. “You're 
in there all the time, and it’s up to you 
to run the ball game. When Jim nodded 
his head, he simply meant he'd got 
your signal. You're the catcher, and 
you should have known that particular 
batter would murder a high, wide ball. 
Why in the world did you call it?” 

“I just couldn't seem to think,” 
Chunk explained unhappily. “I had to 
call something.” 

“In this competition you’ve got to 
have more reason than that for calling 
a pitch,” Coach Saunders said with em- 
phasis and moved off to offer encour- 
agement to other members of the 
gloomy squad. 

They would need all the bolstering 
they could get, if they were to win the 
game the following day and thus hang 
on in the series. Coach Saunders had 
already used his three best pitchers 
and little Jasper Bruton, ordinarily ised 
only in a relief role, was slated to go to 
the mound for the fourth game. 

Saunders drifted back to Chunk. 
“Jasper will need all the help you can 
give him tomorrow,” he said. “It will 
be the first time this year he’s been a 
starting pitcher. Study those batters.” 

When he forced himself to think 
about it, Chunk knew that the coach’s 
criticism of him was just. In his hotel 
room that ‘night he reviewed the past 
season. Through the broiling state and 
regional play-offs, the scrappy Green- 
ville outfit had fought its way toward 
the goal of every American Legion 
team—the Junior World Series. Along 
the way they had beaten some good 
aggregations, partly by virtue of luck 
and partly to the tune of their cracking 
bats. With complete honesty, however, 
Chunk was forced to concede /that 
Greenville hadn’t won a single game 





because of his study of opposing bat- 
ters. 

On the other hand, Chunk knew that 
he could handle pitchers well, and that 
he possessed every physical quality a 
good catcher ought to have; possessed 
them to such a degree that a scout from 
the Cubs had followed him through the 
last two play-offs, sitting at every game 
high up behind the plate. By devious 
ways the husky catcher had learned the 
identity of the fat man with the police 
suspenders. “And he’s watching you,” 
Chunk’s informant had told him. 

The scout had been there again that 
day, suspenders and all. Chunk won- 
dered what he thought of that last fatal 
pitch. 

His question was answered the next 
day. As he walked from the infield 
warm-up to the dugout, he glanced up 
into the stands. Mr. Suspenders was 





not there. Disappointment was bitter 
within Chunk as he buckled on his shin 
guards and took his stance behind the 
first San Antonio batter. 

“Never give a batter an even break,” 
had been the coach’s final reminder. 
“Study ‘em and make ’em work for 
their hits today.” 

Chunk settled down with grim de- 
termination to follow instructions, but 
in spite of everything he could do, the 
San Antonio batters pelted little Jasper 
heavily. Chunk had more opportunity 
than he wanted to observe what sort of 
offering each San Antonio player pre- 
ferred to hit. He forced his brain to 
absorb these observations, cataloguing 
them, he hoped, for future reference. 

It was a weird nine innings. San 
Antonio had also run out of first-line 
pitchers, and the Greenville sluggers 
laid into the slants of the opposing 
hurler with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Hits rained like hailstones all over the 
park. In the last stanza a quartet of 
smoking drives shook the San Antonio 
defense to pieces, and the Greenies 
waltzed off with the game, 13 to 8. 

Everybody had had a good time. 
With a two-game lead, San Antonio was 
not alarmed. They were willing to trade 
a game for an additional day of rest for 
their first-string pitchers. The Crcen- 
ville squad, feeling the old fighting 
spirit reviving, boisterously celebrated 
their survival in the series. 


Moreover, Chunk began to feel < 


ter acquainted with the San Antonig as 


batting order. He felt pretty certain 
that he’d discovered something about 
their stocky little shortstop, Bemberg, 
that might be of service later. Twice 
that day Bemberg had been called og 
to lay down bunts. Both times Chunk 
had observed that the shortstop invol- 
untarily twisted his rear foot deeper 
into the dust just before the pitcher 
began his windup. It seemed to be a 
tip-off. 

The coach was pleased with Chunk’s 
play. “I believe you really looked those 
batters over’ today,” he said approy- 
ingly. 

Chunk grinned. “Yes, sir,” he replied 
proudly, “and I think I found out some 
things.” 

“Good work! All we have to do now 
is win three in a row. San Antonio just 
got through doing it. Why can’t we?” 

It seemed a larger order than Green- 
ville was likely to fill. San Antonio fans 
bought their tickets for what most of 
them expected would be the last game F 
of the play-off, and the sports writ- 
ers began to think about what they 
would use to fill their columns whep 
the series ended. But Coach Saunders 
and his boys were just getting their 
second wind. With their three starting 
pitchers rested and the weariness of 
their long train trip out of their bones, 
they took the field the next day ina 
burst of exuberant spirits. 





Tuer pepper only increased as they 
punched away with regularity at the 
San Antonio hurler to push across three 
runs by the seventh inning. Afield they 
gave flawless and inspiring support to 
pitcher Curt Langley. Behind the plate 
Chunk labored like a Seabee unloading 
ammunition under fire. His uniform 
dripped sweat. Encouraging, exhorting, 
he worked long-armed Curt to a three 
hit job. The last San Antonio batter 
lifted a high fly to center field and 
Greenville romped off the diamond 
with a 3 to 2 victory. 

In the fifth inning Chunk had seea 
Bemberg again twist his rear foot ner- 
vously. The San Antonio shortstop had 
then proceeded to drop a bunt in front 
of the plate. Forewarned, Chunk had 
been on it before it rolled five feet, 
pegging out the runner at second. 

“Well, I’ve got his number anyway, 
Chunk had said to himself. 

The Greenville victory was an ups 
to most San Antonio fans, but the | 
sports writers were not unduly dis 
turbed. They still saw in the Greenville 
rally merely an interesting turn in! 
series that the San Antonio lads weft 
certain to take. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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(Continued from page 20) 


But they had a different story to 
write the next day after Slim Atkins, 
the Greenies’ first baseman, Cleaned 
the loaded sacks with a lofting homer 
that bounced off the top of the right- 
field fence. The run that the scorer 
recorded as big Slim loped across the 
rubber turned out to be all the margin 
necessary to set the incredulous San 
Antonio boys down again. 

During the game Chunk observed 
with secret satisfaction that Mr. Sus- 
penders had returned to his seat in the 
stands. 

While the hilarious Greenies were 
dousing Slim under the showers, uni- 
form and all, to show how much they 
loved him, popeyed sports reporters in 
the press box were pounding out their 
almost unbelievable story. 

With the series tied up three games 
to three, the sports population sim- 
mered with suppressed excitement. 

Coach Saunders, apparently calmer 
than ever, tried to keep the tenseness 
from infecting his squad. Though he 
took them in a body to the movies that 
night and attempted in other ways to 
keep their minds off the coming deci- 
sive game, he could see that he had 
been unsuccessful. He tried another 
tack. 

“Gang,” he told them earnestly, 
“we're all even with this San Antonio 
bunch. We have the kinks out after our 
trip. We're familiar with the park now. 
Brownley is rested and ready to go out 
there on the mound tomorrow.” He 
looked pointedly at his rugged catcher. 
“Probably as important as anything 
else, by now Chunk knows these San 
Antonio batters. The papers are saving 
it’s anybody’s series. I say its ours!” 

Sleep was difficult for Chunk that 
night. He knew he could not afford to 
make any mistakes in calling the pitches 
in the game next day. 

Even while the squads took batting 
practice, the stands overflowed, the 
teeming crowd spilling into the edges 
of the outfield. It screamed itself hoarse 
with biased enthusiasm as the nervous 
Greenies, batting first, went down one, 
two, three. 

Chunk adjusted his mask and sig- 
naled the first pitch to Jim Brownley. 
The batter promptly slammed it into 
deep left and pulled up on second base. 
It was a bad beginning and looked 
worse when a sharp single brought the 
runner steaming home from second, 
inches ahead of the throw-in from 
the outfield. Then Jim settled down 
and, with steady encouragement from 
Chunk, retired the side. 

This lead held until the fourth inning 
when the rugged San Antonio pitcher 


grew briefly wild and walked Atkins. 
Chunk, batting next, dribbled a bunt 
down the third-base line. Atkins hit 
the dirt, at second, but scrambled to 
his feet and dug for third when the 
pitcher, frantically fielding the bunt, 
threw over the first’ baseman’s head. 
Chunk halted on second. 

The Greenig, bench was imploring as 
center fielder Jake Russell wiped his 
bat between his legs and approached 
the plate. The first pitch was to Jake’s 
liking, and his bat cracked sharply. 
The ball dusted past the shortstop. 
Chunk dug for third base. The base 
coach was whirling his arm in a wide 
circle, and Chunk made his turn and 
followed Atkins across the plate. 
Greenville led 2 to 1, as the third bat- 
ter went down swinging, and San An- 
tonio came in te ‘-v to erase the lead! 


Barrune grimly, the Greenies set 
them down scoreless. In the fifth, with 
San Antonio runners on second and 
third and two down, the Greenville left 
fielder went into the crowd to take a 
high foul and stave off possible scores. 
In the sixth, a flashing double play 
nipped an ominous San Antonio rally. 

Since their two runs in the fourth, 
Greenville had gone hitless. 

Wiping his mask on his thigh as San 
Antonio prepared to bat in the eighth, 
Chunk looked at Jim Brownley, stand- 
ing behind the mound rubbing the ball 
between his hands. The burning Texas 
sun beat down on the pitcher’s drawn 
face. “Jim’s tired,” Chunk thought. “I'll 
have to work him slow.” 

As if to refute Chunk’s judgment, the 
lanky hurler bore down sharply to 
strike out the first two batters who faced 
him. The third popped up quickly to 
first base. 

“You ought to do that all the time,” 
Chunk grinned as he and Jim walked 
slowly to the dugout. “No use working 
yourself to death pitching to the whole 
batting order.” 

The pitcher was not joking when he 
replied. “Not a bad idea, Chunk. I’m 
pretty tired.” 

Chunk sobered. He hoped the game 
didn’t go into extra innings. Jim was 
the only pitcher they had who could 
hope to match the left-hander San An- 
tonio had out there on the mound. 
Since the two run Greenville uprising 
in the fourth, the southpaw had grown 
steadily stronger. Now he was pitching 
with a tirelessness that set the Greenie 
batters down with discouraging regu- 
larity. Behind him the San Antonio lads 
were fielding brilliantly. 

Chunk knew in his heart that if 
Greenville ever lost their narrow lead, 
the series was gone. In the first half of 
the ninth, Greenville again went score- 
less. The 2 to 1 score was not reassur- 


ing as the San Antonio team came 
ing in to the dugout. The heavy end of # 
their batting order was up, and 
eagerly swung their bats, loosening up 
arms and shoulders. 

The crowd, sensing the Greenville 
pitcher’s weariness, burst into a fren. 
zied heckling as Jim took the mound, 
They went screaming crazy a moment 
later, when the first batter slammed q — 
hot grounder to deep short and beat 
the throw to first by a split second, 

“Take him out!” 

“He’s blown up!” the hysterical 
crowd chanted, as thousands of feet 
stamped in unison. The din was nerve- 
racking. Chunk, who had seen too 
many tired pitchers break under such 
razzing, walked out deliberately to 
bolster Jim. 

“Take it slow, Jim,” he said, patting 
the hurler on the back, “and pitch to 
me. 

Calling his pitches carefully and 
talking it up incessantly, Chunk worked 
the next batter into a hole, two strikes 
and one ball. He called for a wide 
throw, hoping the batter might try for 
it and miss. Instead, the San Antonio 
player stepped almost across the plate 
and slapped the ball behind the run- 
ner in a perfect hit-and-run. The run- 
ner slid into third, and the other 
walked back from his run to stand on 
first. On the next pitch, he dashed 
safely to second. The runner on third 
was not foolea by Chunk’s fake peg to 
second, which Brownley cut off, ready 
to throw home. 

The jeering, maddening roar of the 
crowd did not abate when the next San 
Antonio batter popped up harmlessly. 
There was only one man out, and the 
tying and winning runs were on third 
and second. 


Frenne under the waves of hos- 
tile sound that beat at him from all 
sides, Jim walked the next man to fill 
the bases. . 

Little Bemberg strode cockily to the 
plate and crouched, facing the harassed 
pitcher. His bat moved in slow and 
menacing circles as Chunk called the 
first pitch. The runners danced far of 
the bags, and the ball came sizzling it. 

“Strike one!” intoned the ump. Bent 
berg had taken it with his stick on his 
shoulder. 

An inside ball made the stocky short 
stop hit the dirt. Dusting himself off he 
calmly let another inside slant whistle 
by his belt for ball two. 

The next pitch cut the outside cor 
ner. Bemberg tightened and took # 
smashing cut at it. Chunk snatched of 
his mask and watched the ball sail ovet 
the stands for a foul. The count 
now two and two. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Just a few of the many won- 
derful bargains in the free 


roar of the 
he next San Post’s Sporting Goods Catalog! 
harmlessly. Andy Pafko fielder’s glove by 
yut, and the Wilson 
sre on third Johnny Mize first-base mitt by 
Wilson 
Yogi Berra catcher’s mitt by 
Spalding 
vaves of hos- Bobby Riggs Golden Gate 
im from all Nylon String tennis racket 
- man to fill Official American League base- 


ball by Spalding . . . and many 
more! 
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[_] Special ‘‘team’”’ discount plan 
slant whistle 


the harassed SPONSORED 
n slow and 
k called the Post’s moneysaving plan 
nced far # Met at RICKEY, President of the e 
e sizzling in. — Brooklyn Dodgers and 
» ump. Ben : founder of the “farm’’ sys- S. a 
stick on his ; | temin big-league baseball. Post’s Cereals, Dept. S, Battle Creek, Michigan | 
_ = Gentlemen: Please rush my: (Check One) ~ 
stocky short “Mest “(1 POST’S SPORTS GOODS CATALOG! 
imself off EXTRA SAVINGS FOR 
TEAMS! 





Products of General Foods 





outside cor On team orders of $50.00 or 
and took # more, Post’s Cereals offersalarge 
snatched of EXTRA discount. For details, NJ 
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City. State 


Offer terminates Dec. 31, 1949 | 
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THIS IS IT! 
LAST CALL FOR YOUR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS ENTRIES 


Have you finished that project yetP 


Better get busy. The deadline for shipping your entry is 
June 20, 1949. 


Be sure you fill out your entry blank completely ... write 
legibly ... pack your entry very carefully so it will not be 
damaged in shipping ... and send it to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
CHICAGO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY ’ 
JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


You'll feel really good next September if you’re one of 
those who receives an Industrial Arts Awards prize and a 
Scholastic Certificate of Merit, at your school assembly. 


Classifications for every skill ».. 
honors for every classification 


e Furniture Making These organizations 

si Wood Carving sponsor classifications 
and offer valuable awards: 

e Wood Turning 

veed Patteremeking ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
© Wrought Copper and Brass - OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


A STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
e Wrought Aluminum 
and Cast Aluminum HIGGINS INK COMPANY, INC. 
LAFAYETTE CONCORD RADIO 


e Machine Shop 


e Plastics 


e Radio-Electronics 


Be sure you enter this year’s Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards. Ask your Industrial Arts or your 
heer eme vocational trade and industrial education teacher 
to write for a rules booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


e Drawing— 
Mechanical, 
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Short 


ERE’S a stumper for you baseball 

fans: How can a team play an of- 

ficial nine-inning game with every 
player winding up with the same bat- 
ting average he had at the start? You'll 
ind the correct answer at the end of 
this page. 

Note to Janice M. Luttman, Mill- 
town, N. J.: I won’t mind at all if the 
Athletics win the pennant. Connie 
Mack certainly rates a break. But I 
don’t think they have a chance. They 
just haven’t the hitters. 

You say this isn’t true. Well, honey, 
take a look at the club batting aver- 
ages for 1948. You'll find that the A’s 
finished a poor sixth with .260. 

Note to the track team of Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Maine: Here are the 
high school track records yot asked for: 

100-yard dash—9.A sec., Jesse Owens, 
East Tech H.S,, Cleveland, O., 1933. 

220-yard dash-20.7 sec., Jesse 
Owens, East Tech H.S., 1933. 

120-yard high hurdles—14 sec., Joe 
Batiste, Tucson (Ariz.) H.S., 1939; and 
Lee Miller, San Antonio (Tex.) H.S., 
1947. 

200-yard low hurdles—21.7  sec., 
Billy Bless, Jefferson H.S., San Antonio, 
Tex., 1948. 

Broad jump—24 ft. 11% in., Jesse 
Owens, East Tech H.S., 1933. 

Javelin—219 ft., Bob Peoples, Classen 
H.S., Oklahoma City, Okla., 1937. 

Maybe this is a little late in the year 
for basketball. But I have just com- 
pleted a six-week job of rounding up 
the winners of the state high school 
tourneys, and I can now give you the 
10 high school teams that topped the 
nation for 1948-49. My list is based 
solely on won-lost records in Class A 
or AA competition. 


High School Won Lost 
Humboldt, Tenn. .... 44 0 
Aliquippa, Pa............ 29 0 
Paschal, Fort Worth, Tex.. 25 0 
El Reno, Okla. .......... 24 0 
St. Aloysius, New Orleans, 
hath ub ede vhave eas 22 0 
Miami Sr., Fla............ 2 1 
Fairmont West, W. Va.... 24 1 
West Orange, N. J. ...... 21 1 
Ottumwa, Iowa.......... 18 1 
Lewis & Clarke, Spokane, 
ERE PI 18 1 


One team that definitely belongs in 
this list is Tucson (Ariz.) H.S. I know 
oe Mant lose a game last season, but 
I don’t know exactly how many they 
won, 


Shots. 


Does anyone know whether Rewey 
(Wis.) H.S. won a basketball game last 
season? Last time I looked Rewey had 
lost 91 games in a row! In fact, they 
hadn’t won a game since January, 
1943. 

“Your article on Bill Stern was the 
best you ever wrote. You hit the nail 
right on the head when you told him 
off. You can complete the job by blast- 
ing Harry (Exaggerate) Wismer. I think 
he does the crummiest job of sportscast- 
ing I have ever heard.” Signed, Emil 
Smith, Woodrow Wilson H.S., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Emil, old man, go to the head of the 
class. 

“In your April 20 column you said 
that the Dodgers haven't any first base- 
man. What is Gil Hodges doing there— 
posing for dog food?” Signed, Sandra 
Black, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I don’t know what Hodges is doing 


there, Sandra. But one thing he defi- 
nitely isn’t doing is hitting the ball. 
Last year he hit a sorry .250. 

“How can you say the Cubs have no 
class?” writes Tom Shearer, North- 
brook, Ill. “They have a good infield, 
the best fielding outfield, good hitters, 
one of the best catching staffs, and a 
good pitching staff. On paper, they are 
better than the Reds, Phillies, and 
Giants.” 

The paper I’m looking at shows that 
the Cubs finished last in 1948. 

“Although I like your column very 
much, I feel that it is incomplete. You 


never write about one of the most im-. 
portant of all sports—horse racing. Iam » 


speaking the truth when I say that 
about 80 per cent of the kids in our 
classroom like horse racing better than 
any sport but basketball.” Signed, M. L. 
Wolfe, Kansas City, Mo. 

That certainly is a horse on me. 

Answer to that stumper on top: This 
actually happened on the opening day 
of the 1940 season when Bob Feller 
pitched a no-hit game against the Chi- 
cago White Sox. Each Sox started the 
game with an .000 average and wound 
up with precisely the same percentage. 


—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
















Eat fresh salads; limp ones 
have lost vitamins. 

Use a tasty dressing for 
added flavor in salads. 
Try new vegetable bi 
for variety. 

Hearty meat, fish, or egg salads 
make good spring lunches. 
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TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-eighth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Learn a habit from the rabbit, pal. 


. 
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Salads help to put a hop, skip, and jump in your vitality. 


Rich in vitamins and minerals, delicious when crisp and 
fresh, salads should be a part of your daily food fare. 



























































TODAY’S QUESTION: If you were writ- 
ing a 1949 edition of date etiquette, are 
there any of the standard dating tradi- 
tions that you would discard or any new 
rules that you would add? What are 
your “pet peeves” in dating? 

Most of our readers didn’t think the 
old dating rules needed any radical re- 
vision. A lot of your “pet peeves” had 
to do with your date’s disregarding an 
old established rule. But many teen- 
agers, both boys and girls, did say they 
would like to see custom relaxed on 
“going dutch.”—Gay Head. 


Although we don’t particularly mind 
paying for our girls’ pleasures when we 
date them, it is often a strain on our 
wallets. Most girls today have steady 
jobs baby-sitting and receive an ample 
allowance. So the strict rule about 
boys paying all the bills ought to be 
relaxed. We'd be in favor of “going 
dutch” on informal dates. 


Robert C. Wareing and Grant Warner 
Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


I see no reason why a boy must call 
for a girl at her home, if it is more con- 
venient for them to meet somewhere 
else. For instance, if a family gather- 
— in progress at the girl’s home, 
a boy would not particularly care to be 
— by hordes of curious relatives. 
A boy should, however, always see a 
girl home. 

As to “dutch dates,” most girls would 
not object to paying their own way 
occasionally—especially if it meant 
more dates. 

Marian Nelson 
Emmetsburg (Jowa) H. S. 


The rule that a boy must rise when- 
ever his date rises or enters the room 
should be abolished. Little courtesies 
such as helping a girl on with her coat 
are fine, but this rising business is car- 
rying courtesy too far. 

On a date, a boy should have the 
evening pretty well planned, and if his 
girl has any objections, she should tell 

im outright, rather than making things 
difficult with the “I don’t care” routine. 

Although there are some rules that 
need polishing, I highly recommend 
the continuance of dating. 


Harold Smith 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. &. 


Girls should be allowed to ask for 
dates sometimes. Boys are often bash- 
ful or inexperienced at this dating 


game, and need a girl's help in getting 
started. 


James Sprout 
Emmetsburg (lowa) H. $. 


Nothing disgusts and humiliates a 
boy more than to have his date powder 
her nose, apply her lipstick, or comb 
her hair in a public place. If a girl puts 
on her make-up while on a date, a 
boy might as well take out his razor 
and shave. Some girls wonder why they 
are dropped so fast. I hope this answers 
their question. This is my one and only 
“pet peeve,” and I’ve been holding it 
under my hat for quite a while. 


Cadet Sanford Schneider 
Oakland (N. J.) Military Academy 


One of my “pet peeves” is to have 
my escort get mad if I happen to speak 
with another boy. It isn’t right to snub 
your friends just because you're out 
with your “one and only.” 


Joyce Van Ormer 
Macomb (ill.) H. S$. 


Why do some girls delight in kee 
ing a date waiting? It’s not only highly 
exasperating, but very impolite. An- 
other “pet peeve” of mine is the in- 
definite answer. I would rather receive 
a pleasant, but final, “No,” than a 
hedgy “Well, I’m not sure.” 


Ralph Adams 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. $. 


A boy should always come to the 
door when calling for his date, in- 
stead of sitting in Ris car and honking. 
He should also inform a girl in advance 
what he plans to do on a date, so she 
can dress accordingly. 


Mary Lee Sadler 
Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


A 1949 version of date etiquette 
ought to advise girls to wear only a 
small amount of make-up—and not to 
go on a date smelling and looking like 
some synthetic creation. I don’t think 
either boys or girls should drink or 
smoke on a date. 


Everett Briggs 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. 8. 


Girls should find out a little about 
a boy’s financial problems before statt- 
ing out on a date. Unless a boy has a 
tremendous allowance, he usually has 
to rely on his earnings from after-school 
and week-end jobs. These don’t allow 
for much expensive dining and enter. 
tainment. 


Tom Reed 
Shasta Union H. $., Redding, Calll, 


Boys and girls should take turns pay- 
ing the bill on dates. 
Gaye Smith 
Henry Grady H. $., Atlanta, Go. 


I don’t think any new rules should 
be added, but I do think the old one 
should be practiced. The thing that 
bothers me most is to have a boy walk 
on the wrong side of me when accom. 
panying me down the street. 


Ellen Roscoe 
Emmetsburg (lowa) H.$. 


When you take a girl to a dance, it 
should be understood that she can 
dance with anyone—as long as she saves 
the first and last dance for you. I know 
I like to dance with many girls, rather 
than just one. 


Robert Anthony 
@ North Rose (N. YS. 


Boys often think they don’t have to 
walk a girl to her door after a date 
I think they always should! Another 
thing—just because a boy “goes” with 
a girl, that doesn’t mean he has to 
everywhere with her. A girl should 
able to do a few things on her own 


Beverly Peterson 
Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowe 


I can’t think of any new restrictiows 
I'd like to see placed on dating 
Heaven knows there are enough 


Terry Worster 
Emmetsburg (Iowa) H.5 


I particularly object to girls wearing 
an extreme amount of lipstick. May 
times I have come home and had #0 
sneak out a bottle of cleaning fluid 
remove the lipstick from my coat. 


Lloyd Burnett 
North Rose (N. YJ HS 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” QUESTION: 
Should teen-agers “go steady”? Wi 
Or why not? Let’s hear your argu 
for or against having a “one and only: 
Write down your ideas on this s 
and send them to Gay Head, Sche 
Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New York! 
N. Y. 
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Vi Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. 
WSave Your Money. 


'YHOME OF THE BRAVE (Screen 
Plays, Inc. Produced by Stanley 
Kramer. Directed by Mark Robson.) 


This is the first Hollywood film to ex- 
amine the problem of discrimination 
against Negroes. The producers of the 
film deserve great credit for tackling a 
topic that has so many controversial as- 
pects—and for treating it honestly and 
sensitively. Unfortunately, the film as a 
whole is less successful than it might 
have been. 

Adapted from a stage play by Arthur 
Laurents, Home of the Brave is the 
story of Peter Moss (James Edwards), 
a Negro surveyor who volunteers to go 
on a hazardous mission to a Jap-held 
island with four white soldiers. One of 
the white soldiers has been Peter’s 
friend since high school. Two others 
_ become Peter’s friends. But the 
ourth white man continually taunts 

Peter because he is a Negro. 

Under the shock of jungle fighting, 
Peter cracks up. He is not physically 
injured, but he believes he is paralyzed 
and cannot walk. A sympathetic Army 
doctor realizes Peter’s mental block has 
not been caused by his harrowing ex- 
periences in the jungle alone. He knows 
that before Peter can acquire the will 
to walk again, he must begin to believe 
that he is basically no different from 
other men. 

With the help of drugs, the doctor 
induces Peter to recollect and talk about 
incidents buried deep in his past, inci- 
dents that have made him feel inferior 
and ashamed. 

The theme of this film is an impor- 
tant one, and many scenes are deeply 
moving. The jungle scenes, in which we 

“observe the relationships of Peter to the 
four white soldiers, are excellent. Deft 
characterizations and the actions of che 
men speak for themselves. However, 
the hospital scenes in which the doctor 
talks with Peter, trying to make him 
understand the real cause of his crack- 
up, are static. The doctor, whose per- 
ance is wooden to begin with, seems 

to be trying to talk an idea across the 
Screen to us. On the stage this may 
have been effective. But on the screen 
ideas should be presented chiefly in 
terms of action and motion. We want to 
tee and understand’—rather than to 

be “told” something. 
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Poor “Side-Line Susie” 
used to say 
Her studies tired her— 
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A weary query 
to her chum 


80 did play. 








“Try this NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT— 


For energy it 
AWS can’t be beat!” 
‘ 
ix 


\ 





Now Susie eats it 
every morn’ 
And feels that she hae 





queer 


f 





Brought her the answer, 
“My, you’re dumb!” 











BAKED BY NABISCO* NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




























Clip out 
and give to Dad 


He'll take the hint and give you Seven- 
teen’s new Campus Kit, packed with 
Face Powder, Powder Pac, Lipstick and 
new spillproof cream Perfume Pac. 
Remember all Seventeen Cosmetics are 
free as possible of allergy-causing in- , 
gredients. Campus Kit $2.95 at the cos- 
metic counter or teen shop in your 
favorite department store. 


COSMETICS* 


*Acceptable for advertising in the publications 
of the American Medical Assn. 


SEVENTEEN, INC., RYE, NEW YORK 








PIAIAAAAAIAAADAAAAAAAAAASIASAA 


Buy U.S. 
Savings Stamps 


PAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAASAAASATN 


Be SENIORS S122", dorset 
tiful and complete Line of Modern 
G ~ GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 


e and earn 40% commission. Free 
Mem Book with each order. Write 
J today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Po. 












EXAMS 


AND 


Giz ENT 





AVAILABLE 
iN THE FOLLOWING 


AMERICAN HISTORY 





And World Backgrounds} 
ENGLISH 4 YEAR 





EACH BOOK 


SOLID GEOMETRY 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE FintTERMEDIATE ALGEBR 
OF THE LATESTE TRIGONOMETR 
REGENTS _EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM- beat = 
PLETE ANSWERS. PANISH 2 YEAR 
ANISH 3 YEAR 


ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The little red books 
have all the answers” 


LATIN 2 YEAR 


sacn 50 
IAT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER OIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 












BARRON‘'S REGENTS 
37 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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The Pitch-Out 


(Continued from page 22) 


Trying for a strike-out, Jim steamed 
the next one past the outside edge, 
thigh-high. It was the kind of pitch to 
start an argument. 

“Ball three!” roared the umpire, ex- 
tending his left arm stiffly in the air. 

Base coaches and runners added 
their taunts to the heckling of the 
crowd as Chunk walked out to the 
mound to talk the desperate situation 
over with Jim. 

“What do you think it ought to be?” 
Chunk asked. 

“Well, it sure can’t be a ball,” the 
strained pitcher replied grimly. “That 
would walk in the tying run and still 
leave the bases full with only one out.” 

“Yeah, it’s got to be over the plate,” 
Chunk agreed. 

“How about a low inside strike?” Jim 
suggested. “I whiffed this guy with one 
like that in the first game.” 

Chunk nodded. He remembered it 
now. “Low and inside it is,” he said. 
“Maybe he'll miss it, and if he doesn’t, 
maybe he’ll foul or hit weak.” 

Chunk gave Jim a parting word of 
encouragement and strode back to the 
plate. As he wiped his mask and put 
it on, his eyes caught the image of Mr. 
Suspenders, in his usual place. Chunk 
realized that he had not thought of him 
since the previous day. The fat scout 
stood in the midst of the yelling throng, 
mopping his broad forehead, and peer- 
ing intently at the diamond. 

Chunk turned and crouched behind 
the tensed batter. The infield moved in. 
Jim hitched his trousers and ap- 
proached the mound. “This is it,” 
Chunk thought. Off third the runner 
dashed toward home in a maddening 
false start. The other runners took long 
leads. The umpire hunched up his 
chest protector and leaned forward. 
“Low-and inside, and make it good!” 
Chunk breathed to himself. 

Suddenly out of the corner of his 
eye he saw Bemberg’s rear foot twist 
nervously and dig into the dirt. “It’s a 
bunt!” flashed through Chunk’s mind. 
“They got on the sign for a squeeze!” 
His brain raced. If San Antonio had 
on a squeeze play, Bemberg could 
hardly fail to lay down a bunt off that 
low inside pitch. If Chunk called for a 
wide throw, and Bemberg failed to try 
for it, the tying run would be walked 
in, and Chunk would be a prize goat. 
Still, if his strategy worked, he could 
retire the side and end the series on 
one play. 

Bemberg’s foot twitched again. 

Quickly Chunk stood up, halting Jim 
just before he started his wind-up. 
Then he squatted and gave Jim the 
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signal for a pitch-out, high and wid 
A puzzled frown appeared on 


pitcher’s face, and he shook his halt 


vigorously. He had no intention of 


















liberately walking in the tying run. kee 






















































started to raise his arms. Chunk wy 


frantic. Again he stabbed his 
downward in the pitch-out signal, Jim 
suddenly grinned with understan 
nodded, and quickly began his pitch, 

Doubt assailed Chunk’s mind, What 
if Bemberg did not try to bunt? 

As Jim stretched for the pitch, th 
San Antonio runner on third dug for 
home, this time in earnest. High and 
wide came the ball, forcing Chunk tp 
reach to stop it. Bemberg, his every 
nerve set to bunt, lunged vainly at the 
horsehide. 

“Strike three!” screamed the umpin, 
jerking off his mask to cover the phy 
at home. It was going to be close. 


Gnrrrwe the ball with clenched 
knuckles, Chunk leaped to guard th 
plate. The San Antonio runner ch 
down on him with no thought of slid 
ing, intent only on running the catch 
down and knocking the ball from his 
fingers. 

Feet wide and shoulders low, Chunk 
met him like a line-backer stopping 1 
fullback in a hole. He jammed the ball 
into the ruuner’s body, and they went 
down in a swirl of blinding dust. 

For what seemed an eternity, the 
umpire peered intently into the cloud 
Then his thumb swept slowly skyward 
in a beautiful gesture of finality. 

“You're out!” he barked, and abrupt 
ly walked away, his day’s work ove. 

Dashing in from the field, the new 
Junior World Champions mobbed theit 
catcher with hilarious rejoicing. Lear 
ing him, they swarmed over pitcher 
Jim Brownley. Through the noiw 
Chunk became aware that someom 
was addressing him. He turned to 
the Cub scout. 


“You took a big chance out ther,j 


kid,” the man said, “but you played tt 
smart. Don’t know that I ever sawa 
smarter play.” 

Chunk beamed. “Thanks,” he sald 
“I thought it might work.” 

“And it did,” the man went 
“What I liked, though, was the fat 
that you were willing to take th 
chance that it might not work.” He 
moved closer and spoke in confidential 
tones. “Now that the season's over, | 
guess it’s legal for us scouts to ap 
proach you boys. I'd kind of like # 
talk to you at the hotel tonight. Got 
proposition that might interest you.” 

“Sure thing!” exclaimed Chu 
grinning broadly. At the end of the a 
out, Coach Saunders also smiled ia 
satisfied way as he watched proc 
ings. He had known Mr. Suspent 
for a long time. 
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HAVE YOU EVER dreamed of go- 
ing to school via radio—attending classes 
just by twirling the dials on your own 
home set? Now you can do it. The sys- 
tem isn’t as perfect or complete as it 
may have been in your dreams, but it’s 
a step in that direction. 

You have your choice of four col- 
lege-level courses, all based on regular 
NBC programs. The subjects? You may 
elect literature, music, economics, or 
world politics. The courses are spon- 
sored by various universities; in return 
for a reasonable fee (these range from 
$10. to $30) you receive study guides, 
books, and pamphlets. You're given reg- 
ular assignments based on each pro- 
gram. You send your reports to the 
sponsoring college; they're returned to 
you with grades and comments. 

NBC started the wheels ,olling last 
fall, and the idea was so successful 
that the program will be expanded next 
year, This year’s courses should give 
you an idea of what's in store: 

English and American Fiction: Based 
on the dramatizations aired on NBC 
University Theatre (Sundays, 2:30- 
3:30 p.m., EDST), this course has 
covered both contemporary novels and 
classics. The course is offered for col- 
lege credit—if desired—by these schools: 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; 
Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash.; University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla.; and Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kans. 

History of Music: Following NBC’s 
concert series Pioneers of Music (Satur- 
days, 3-4 p.m., EDST), these assign- 
ments trace the development of orches- 
tral music from the 17th century to 
the present. Sponsored by College of 
Music, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, Calif. No college cred- 
it offered. 

World Politics: Covering international 
issues, this course is based on selected 
broadcasts of NBC’s University of Chi- 
cago Round Table (Sundays, 1:30-2 
pm., EDST). Students may begin at 
any time, and set their own pace for 
work. Sponsored by University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. No college credit. 

Economics of the Modern World: 
Designed to increase understanding of 
economic problems — inflation, price 
control, international trade — this is 
based on the same program and offered 

the same school, under the same 
conditions, as is World Politics. 

(For further information on any 
‘Surses, write to the sponsoring schools.) 
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BALL-BAND Sport Shoes have 
special features that help you do 
your best—correct support for all 
foot muscles, soles that prevent 
slipping, uppers that breathe. 
And for loafing—BALL-BAND 
shoes are almost as light and com- 
fortable as going barefoot. No 
wonder they’re tops for wear all 
summer long. Look for the Red 
Ball trade-mark. 


CROWN—An Arch- 
Gard Oxford in blue 


or white. Sizes for oll - 


the family. 





ARCH-GARD* 


Gueords your feet at three vitel points 


ARCH-GARD 
cushions the 
longitudinal 
arch. 





ARCH-GARD eushions 
the heel, lessens shock. 








Look fer the name ARCH-GARD on the Insole 







Gard for all 
day play. Boy's 
ond Men's sizes. 


*Rog. U.S. Pat. Off., 1901 


" Ball-Band 


Mishawako Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 










carefuliy before sending money for stamps. 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you = addition te a one 
stamp or stamps you pa 
ae ge) 4 other stamps on as vapprovals.” 
these “approval” stamps has a price 
ceaty marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
stamps you must “4 poy thém and return 
ee ones you do not wish lf you do not in- 
tend to buy one! of the ’ b soa stamps return 
them promptly, being car to write your name 
and address in the up hae left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 

stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 

giont Triangle, also mam- 

moth and midget stamps, 

total value $2.00, ALL FREE 

to foreign approval buyers. 

Plus Free, Scott's Internationg! 

A $6.00 album and latest Scott 
~ Stomp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 








500 STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP. ~ 
TO 2S¢ EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
Camden 75, New York 





WOW!sI0° Worth Of FunlOc! yl 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding. a, pictorials and others from the world over; 
stamps worth up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


Pare STAMP CO., Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 


200 eneice STAMPS 





EMPIRE 
@ ONLY 3c TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
KENMORE, Dept. 12, Arlington 74, onlin 


OL 
200 o arene ~—™ 3 : 


ane worth up to 15c each! Cc 
LITTLETON '3, N.H. 








FREE Surprise package ot Stamps, {2 different eoun- 
tries. & Watermark Detector, | Perforation 
Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, | Approval sheet for 
Duplicate Stamps, { rare triangle. To Approval Applicants 
ing 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 Park 
Dept. S.. Baltimore 17, Md. 


ZN FREE CATALOG: 
Ze\ “Siamos, bargains in packets. Alsunvs 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


Romania School Issue of five mint 
ONLY Ic stamps portraying Student Reciting. 
Weavmg Class. Young Machinist, 
Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals. 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%xl4 inches) it will 
a. a full page dl = album. Retails for 50c. Given 


$s sending 3c postage 
STAMPS: All dif,, 














"500. $1: 1000, $2. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika — — ,_nuaee a — Animal — Searee 
Babyhead — Corona Vietorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps —techudine ae “illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. AY MP COMPANY, Dept. 8B, 
Torente, Canad: yg 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 











FEWER U. S. STAMPS 


Every year hundreds of U. S. com- 
memorative stamps are proposed in 
Congress. But few commemoratives will 
be issued during the remainden of 1949. 

Congress and Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson recently announced 
they are in favor of issuing only about 
a dozen new commemoratives a year. 
Last year 30 new stamps were issued, 
some of which were not true com- 
memoratives. 

A commemorative is a stamp issued 
in honor of an important person or 
event. It is inscribed with important 
dates relating to the person or event, or 
is issued on an important date. 

For example, the last stamp issued in 
1948 honored Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of the Uncle Remus stories. Al- 
though not inscribed with dates, the 
Harris stamp was a true commemora- 
tive because it was issued on the 100th 
anniversary of the author’s birth. 

Some of last year’s stamps were 
“memorials.” A memorial is a stamp is- 


‘sued in memory of an important person. 


But it is not inscribed with, or issued 
on, any special date. 

Here, in part, are some of the new 
stamp proposals now before Congress: 

Commemoratives honoring Leif Erick- 
son’ s discovery of America, the diamond 
jubilee of U. S. nursing, the unknown 
soldier’s tomb (for the dead of all U. S. 
wars), the: annexation of Hawaii, the 
Battle of Stony Point, and the dedica- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park. 

Others have been requested honor- 
ing Babe Ruth, P. T. Barnum, Booker 
T. Washington, Ernie Pyle, the Wright 
brothers, Father Flanagan, Booth Tark- 
ington, and General John J. Pershing. 

This column, in its first September 
issue, will review all new stamps that 
have been released since May and that 
will be released for the rest of 1949. 


New York Sun Knickerbocker Stamp Co. 
Stamp on left is recent Austrian issue honoring 
U. N. International Children’s Relief Fund which 
has supplied 84,000,000 meals to Austrian boys 
and girls. Stamp on right is Philippine issue in 
recognition of its Sampaguita national flower 
featured yearly in “Flowers of May” parade. 





“ Den tre, 


You make me feel like a shopping exper. 
writing to ask my advice on graduation gift, 
for your two favorite cousins. 


Some of our gang have the same problem, 
and we've come up with an idea that, 
strictly supersonic! 


We're ordering subscriptions for PRA, 
TICAL ENGLISH for our graduating 
friends. Whether they’re going on to college 
or getting jobs, we know that P, K, is th 


way to (P)ainless (E)ducation. 
“Practically” your, 


Julie 


That’s a “good deal,” Julie, 
for any student who’s graduating 
from high school. 


Let PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
graduate WITH YOU. Let it fol 


low you home, to college, to work. 


For only $1.20 you may pA 
ceive PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
every week (except during vace 
tion periods) during the nett 
school year, starting with the 
first issue in- September. 


Send postal note or check with 
the coupon below. We wil 
acknowledge receipt of it imme 
diately, and you can consider 
yourself a 1949-50 Post-Grad 
uate Subscriber to your favorite 
course in (P)ainless (E)duce 
tion. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription fw 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH for the next school yest 
Sept., 1949 to June, 1950. 


1 am enclosing [1] check, 
[] postal note 


[[] money order for $1.20. 
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peceocacoert 


% the national chess champion, he opened 


18 Naughy = 


“No, as in Democrat” 


A secretary in a Washington law 
frm had occasion to dictate a tele- 
by telephone. “I want to send 
a telegram to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
t..” she said. 
Asked Western Union: 
Davi id?” 


“DP «ih 
New Yorker 


Ulterior Motive 
He (at the movies): “Can you see all 


He: “Is there a draft on you?” 
She: “No.” 

He: “Seat comfortable?” 

She: “Yes.” 

He: “Mind changing places?” 


McCall Spirit 


Revenge 


An American visiting in London 
was told that the only way to get good 
service in restaurants, hotels, and 
theatres was to tip generously. One 
evening he went to a theatre where 
a mystery melodrama was playing. 

The usher escorted him to a good 
seat, but since the lights were out, he 
thought he could get by with a tip 
of two pennies. The usher flicked on 
a cigarette lighter, glanced at the coins, 
and then whispered: “The butler is 


the murderer.” 
Quote 


Swim Song 


Girls when they went to swim 

Once dressed like Mother Hubbard. 
Now they have a different whim 

And dress more like her cupboard. 


The Ark Light 


Warning 


She: “My daddy takes things apart 
to see why they don’t go.” 

He: “Why are you telling me?” 

She: “Because you’d better go!” 


Canadian High News 


Variation 
When a literary critic recently met 


the conversation with, “Led any good 
tooks lately?” 


Shake Well Before Using 


Illuminating Description 
“What kind of fellow is Paul?” 
“Well, the other night the lights 

went out while he was sitting in the 
living room with his girl, and he spent 





test of the evening tinkering with 
fuses.” 


McCall Spirit 





Only the best... PHYSICALLY 
and MENTALLY... can 





make the GREATEST TEAM in the 
WORLD ... the UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE! 





Only the keenest, most intelligent, 
physically fit young Americans — 
the “cream of the crop”—can fly 
the planes of the U. S. Air Force. 
And the aircraft they fly are tops, 
too — the world’s finest. 


The world of aviation is rapidly 
advancing. New, faster planes are 
being developed — planes that will 
offer challenging opportunities to the 
young men of America. 


So if you’re planning a future 
in aviation, now is the time to start. 
If you keep yourself physically and 
mentally fit...learn all you can 
about aviation and your U. S. Air 
Force . . . you will have a chance to 
blaze an exciting future in the skies. 


You'll have to be good, for ONLY 
THE BEST can get a place on the 
mightiest team in the world — the 
United States Air Force. 


For more information about your 
U. S. Air Force, visit your nearest 
Recruiting Office. 


U.S. AIR 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


ipsack 





Choose a Champion to share your 
future. 

Have this able assistant at your 
finger tips . . . always ready to 
transfer your thoughts and inspi- 
rations to paper... ready to help 
in your progress and advance- 
ment. 

Your Underwood Champion 
Portable is a complete personal 
typewriter ... with every feature 
you need to assure finest quality 
work. 

Count on your Underwood to 
help get things done quickly, eas- 


ily, and accurately. Count on this 
Champion to boost your chances 
of joining those “Most'Likely To 
Succeed.” 

An Underwood Champion is a 
grand investment in.your future. 
Your dad knows. Ask him for one 
... for graduation. © 1948 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines ...- 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
.. . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


PROVED CHAMPION FEATURES 
THAT SPELL S-U-C-C-E-5-5: 


RINGLESS KEY TOPs 
e+. to 
tect finger nails. ec 


FULL CIRCLE CONCAVE KEY suR- 


FACES . a comfor 
e° tt 
fingers. — 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING. Adjusts 
all a simultaneously .. . or 
single keys ... to indi- 
vidual touch. ra 


VARIABLE LINE SPACER ... a big 
Underwood typewriter feature, 
now on your Portable. 


STANDARD RIBBON . +. Same as 
— on bsp sca office ma- 
chines. herefore, obtai 

everywhere. — 


aa LOOKING CARRYING 
ASE .. . handy, durable, com- 
Pact ... ideal for traveling. 


The Underwood famine Portable Typewriter 
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hat Happens Next? 


Ae} 


MT COULDN'T end like that! I 
think the girl saved the boy.” 

“She couldn’t—don’t you know girls 
aren't strong enough?” 

“She could too. Remember? She had 
—_- 

And so it went, the pupils avidly 
qiticizing their original written endings 
for an unfinished story told on film. 

We tested four three-minute silent 
films of the What Happeris Next? se- 
ties® in the 7th and 8th grades at the 
James Fenimore Cooper Junior High 
School 120, Manhattan (Principal Max 
G. Rubinstein). They were English 
classes which use Junior Scholastic, and 
in advanced sections, Literary Caval- 
cade, for weekly study. These movies, 
designed to motivate composition work, 
each begin a story but stop sharply at 
a dramatic moment. Pupils saw the 
films without any preliminary discus- 
sion of synopsis, knowing only that 
when the lights came on they were to 
compose an ending for it. 

The results were quantitatively and 
qualitatively excellent. The films def- 
initely stimulated originality and im- 
agination. Naturally, they also provide 
one solution to that constant composi- 
tion bugbear—a good topic. 

Mrs. Rose Zeiber, 7th grade teacher, 
and Abraham Seaver, 8th grade teach- 
er, agreed that in general their pupils 
found an incentive to write more fluent- 
ly than usual. The compositions follow- 
ing the second film were even better 
than the first in interest, originality and 
length. 

Sentence structure and vocabulary 
both showed improvement. Boys who 
previously used frequent incomplete 
sentences wrote more complete ones. 
Others, ordinarily writing mainly in 
simple sentences, produced more com- 
plex and compound structures. 

The plot endings were, in the main, 
logical. One boy wrote two different 
endings for one story—he just couldn’t 
decide which would be more likely. A 
few utilized the “surprise” ending, par- 
ticularly Bob, a seventh grader. In end- 
ing the story of a kitchen fire, he built 
up anxiety over the fate of the occu- 
pant of a baby carriage which appeared 
in the film, finally revealing that it was 
just a doll. 

_ Let's listen in on the post-testing con- 
ference with teachers for a moment: 

“Several pupils who usually write 
uninteresting dull compositions pro- 

*Produced by British Instructional 
Films, Ltd., London. Five of the series to 
be distributed in U.S. by Eastin Films, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Pupils Write Own Endings to Three-Minute Films Thrillers 


duced what for them is certainly spirit- 
ed written matter.” 

“Yes, I also found that the better 
students improved even more than the 
slower ones. Many from the middle 
third of the class moved up into the 
top third.” 

“They seemed’ to feel themselves an 
actual part of the situation—identified 
themselves with the boys in the sto- 
ries.” 

“Indeed. In fact, Gordon projected 
himself so far into the story that he 
was the rescuing hero.” 

Two films were used in each class. 


3-T 


In the seventh grade, the episodes 
were No. 2 (a boy falls from a seaside 
cliff when he attempts to reach a gull’s 
nest) and No. 7 (a fire starts from an 
electric iron in a kitchen, with a baby 
carriage in the background). In the 
eighth grade the films were No. 10 (a 
small boy and his dog stow away on a 
ship) and No. 4 (a living room fire 
starts from a cigarette). The resulting 
compositions were checked against 
control compositions written from ver- 
bally assigned topics. 

The test, though brief (involving 
only four films and two classes), indi- 
cates that films of this type are highly 
motivating. Perhaps the best evidence 
we can offer is Bill’s remark, “Gee, Mr. 
Seaver, that was fun. Can we have 
more sometime?” 

VeRA FALCONER 





SCHOLASTIC DAY AT ROCKLAND 


RIDAY is Scholastic Day for the 

Sophomore English Class at Rock- 
land (Maine) High School, and the 
big day of the week. 

A standing student committee of 
three takes its place behind the desk 
and opens the program. Articles, de- 
bates, and criticisms have been as- 
signed beforehand and it is understood 
that a request from the committee is 
equivalent to a command. 

Today’s program is” typical. The 
opening speaker steps to the front of 
the room and explains legislation on 
margarine (Senior Scholastic, April 27 
issue). He compares its content with 
butter, asks for a show of hands on 
the taxation question, and sits down 
amid vigorous applause. 

The second speaker discusses New 
Zealand. Being facile with his crayons, 
he sketches the islands on the board 
while he tells their history, past and 
present, fills in the ocean boundaries, 
and makes an arrow pointing to Aus- 
tralia 1236 miles away. Applause. 

The third speaker discusses the short 


story, “The Wink.” He takes it for 
granted that all have read it, and vig- 
orously criticizes its style and content, 
compares it with the classic short sto- 
ries studied this week in the literature 
class, and covers himself with glory as 
he shows it is the same story as “The 
Thousand Dollar Bill,” except that a 
bogus thousand dollar bill took the 
place of the spurious Wink in restoring 
a man’s pride. 

Current Events come next, followed 
by favorite books, movies, and the 
ever popular “Boy dates Girl.” 

The last seven minutes of the period 
are reserved for the Quiz Kids. Six 
students (two new and four held from 
last Friday) range themselves against 
the blackboard ready to answer any 
questions on the current issue. 

Clever answers and _ spontaneous 
laughter abound. Everything from 
Congressional votes to baseball scores 
is grist for their mill. 

The béll rings. We must wait for 
next Friday. 
+; Diana J. Prrts, Teacher 








A GOOD PLAN. 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Two interesting facts came to light the other day 
when we were checking our subscription records. 


1. Most teachers who use Scholastic Magazines re- 
new their subscriptions. 





2. Most teachers who renew their subscriptions for 
fall classes place tentative orders in the spring. 








WHY? 

These teachers know that during the first week of 
school a hundred problems will face them. They ease 
the pressure during those busy days by handling their 
Scholastic subscription renewals early. 


Also, these teachers know that early renewal will 
bring them the first issue of their classroom magazine 
during the first week of school (ordering in the fall 
may mean orie or more back issues to catch up with). 


HAVE YOU RENEWED 
YOUR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIPTION? 


If you haven’t, this is a friendly reminder to renew 
now. In a few days, you will receive a card on which 
you can give us your renewal instructions. 


Please return this card to us promptly. 


—__—HAVE YOU ENTERED YOUR IDEAS——— 


FOR THE $600 IN AWARDS? 


5 Awards of $50 each 10 Awards of $25 each 
20 Awards of $5 each 


Tell us what subjects should be discussed in our Special Issue 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK, “Every 
Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs.” What ob- 
stacles give students the most trouble in understanding current 
affairs? 


Every teacher is eligible to enter this contest, and may submit 
from 1 to 5 ideas. Simply write out your ideas, then explain 
in 75 words or less why you think each idea will help students 
to better understand current affairs. Suggestions must be mailed 
by June 14, 1949. Winners will be notified by mail and an- 
nounced in the September Scholastic Teacher. 


When you submit your ideas, please be sure to list: your 
name, subject taught, grade, school, school address, home 
address, city, zone, state. Send your ideas to: 


Special Issue Contest 
.Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
















































Off the 


Distinguished Children’s Books of 19 
List. Sturgis Printing Co., Sty 
Michigan. Prices: 500 for $5: 
for $7.50; 2500 for $15 postpaid, 


The Book Evaluation Committeg 
the Children’s Library Association 
performed a useful service for teach 
of junior high school and element 
grades. Under the chairmanship 
Miss Katherine Porter, it has 
annotated those titles, during 19 
which are distinguished reading 
boys and girls. 

The list is available in an attracti 
folder, with school or library imp 
at prices quoted above. 










North African Prelude. The First 
Thousand Years, by Gabh 
Welch. William Morrow & Co,, N. 
650 pp., $6. 


The very name “Africa” has 9 
been explained. But Miss Welch, 
combines first-hand knowledge 
the tools of a scholar, has cast ab 
of light into the shadowy past of m 
of the dark continent's history, 
than spread seventy centuries of 
velopment thin, she has concent 
on the major contributors to Ne 
Africa’s history. Anecdotes, in the 
dition of Herodotus, illustrate and 
liven the rich detail of Egyptian ¢ 
ture and intrigue, invaders from 
tiquity to Eisenhower, merchant pri 
of Carthage, Moslem conquest, 
kings, European imperialists. All th 
are integrated with the geography 
the continent. 

The strategic importance of 
Africa, and the possibility that its 
jor role is still to be played, makes t 
volume a useful key to understand 
of past and present rivalries. 


The Ruhr: A Better American Policy 
by Stephen Raushenbush. Public! 
fairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Al 
S. E., Washington 3, D. C. 16% 
(pamphlet) 25¢. 


“Our recently expressed policy 
the Ruhr is short-sighted and dang 
ous,” according to this analysis. By p 
ing the Ruhr in the hands of ex-Na 
we are making possible another G 
man juggernaut, the report states. 
alternative proposal advanced is t 
an “international public authority” 
devised, with labor union and coop 
tive representatives on its board.’ 

The importance of the Ruhr pr 
is such that citizens will wish to° 
sider this study by a former Fe 
government economist. ht on consists 
historical background, 
posals and press comments on Soa 
icy. Howarp L. 















